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Observe 25th Anniversary Year—I940 
A Quarter Century of Kiwanis Progress 


a) 


Plans for year-long observance: 


1. 25th BIRTHDAY PARTY in Detroit—January 22, 1940 
MORNING 


10:45 A.M. Laying of Wreath on Grave of Joseph G. 
Prance by President Knudson—Acacia Park 
Cemetery 

NOON 

12:15 P.M. Men’s Luncheon in honor of pioneers—Masonic 
Temple 

12:15 P.M. Ladies’ Luncheon—Women’s City Club 

AFTERNOON 

3:00 P.M. Unveiling and dedication of plaque on Gris- 
wold Hotel, site of first Kiwanis club. Erected 
by Kiwanis International. 

EVENING 

6:30 P.M. Banquet and Dance—Masonic Temple 
Anniversary address by President Knudson 
Music by Orpheus Club Chorus 
Dancing 

Ticket Luncheons—$1.00; Banquet and dance—$2.50 


2. 25th ANNIVERSARY NUMBER of The Kiwanis Magazine 

January, 1940—this issue. 
Anniversary message by President Knudson. 
Special articles and illustrations. 


3. 25th ANNIVERSARY WEEK—January 21-27, 1940 

To be observed with special program by all clubs. 
Suggestions sent to clubs by International Committee on 
Kiwanis education. 

Local broadcast to be arranged where possible. 


4. 25th ANNIVERSARY YEAR RALLIES in districts—March 
and April, 1940 

Location and time to be determined by districts in co- 

operation with Kiwanis International. One rally to b 

planned in small and medium sized districts and two rallies 

in larger ones. Present and past International officers to 

be assigned by Kiwanis International with expenses paid by 

Kiwanis International. 

Local broadcasts to be arranged where possible. 


Co 


5. 25th ANNIVERSARY YEAR UNITED STATES-CANADA Goop 
WILL WEEK,—April 28-May 4, 1940 

To be observed by all clubs in United States and Canada 

with special recognition of 25th Anniversary. 

Suggestions to be sent to clubs in due time by Special 

Committee on United States-Canada Good-Will Week. 


6. 25th ANNIVERSARY YEAR “ALL-KIWANIS NIGHT”’—June 
17, 1940 

To be observed by all clubs locally and at International 

convention. 

Suggestions and program to be sent in due time by the 

International Committee on Inter-Club Relations. 

7. 25th ANNIVERSARY INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION—June 
16-20, 1940 

To be held in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Exceptional 25th Anniversary program. 


8. 25th ANNIVERSARY YEAR DISTRICT CONVENTIONS— 
August-October 1940 

Program to give special recognition to the 25th Anni- 

versary. 


9. Two GENERAL FEATURES FOR CLUBS DURING YEAR: 
a. Revisitation of clubs sponsored during the twenty-five 
years. 

b. Local broadcasts of an “Interview” type to be ar- 
ranged under a plan to be prepared and furnished clubs 


~ 


by Kiwanis International. 


10. 25th ANNIVERSARY YEAR INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
November 1940 

The Anniversary Year to be climaxed with en exceptional 

program for the International Council. 
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Districts, Clubs, Leaders and Members 


Do your full part to 


Observe 25th Anniversary Year—1940 
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Kiwanis International announces _ its 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary in appropriate 
silver and blue colors. The cover design 
quite properly indicates that the con- 
tents contains much of historical value. 
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LTHOUGH Kiwanis is thirteen millions or so of 
minutes old, the message which must flash across 
your mind as you pick up this issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine and glimpse its cover is that Kiwanis is 

also as up-to-the-minute as tomorrow. 

“A Quarter Century of Kiwanis Progress” is what we are 
setting out to celebrate this year, but the emphasis is to be 
on the last two words—Kiwanis Progress. We are celebrat- 
ing the bright, optimistic, constructive, vigilantly pacific, 
things for which Kiwanis reaches forward. 

Of course, for the sake of “Auld Lang Syne” we will now 
and again cast a wistful glance into the past. Those distant 
days, however, are now beyond the reach of change and so 
beyond our concern. No rust can corrupt the surface of the 
shining silver shield that bears the emblems of the early 
aspirations of our pioneers, no thieves can break through 
and steal away the treasured memories of Kiwanis achieve- 
ments. Although moulded of earthly materials those aspira- 
tions and achievements were fashioned and framed into high 
and noble forms and so have become immortal. 

But it is ours to transmit the traditions and add impetus 
to the momentum which Kiwanis has accumulated. 

It is planned to have the celebrations in connection with 
the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary carry forward throughout the 
entire year but they will begin, as Kiwanis began, at Detroit. 

The first Kiwanis club was 
formed in Detroit on January 21, 
1915, and on the morning of Mon- 
day, January 22, the observances 
will be inaugurated with appropri- 
ate ceremony by International 
President Bennett O. Knudson in 
the placing of a wreath on the 
grave of Joseph G. Prance, as sym- 


™@ Celebrations in connection with an- 
niversary to carry forward through- 
out entire year. Emphasis to be placed 


on progress of Kiwanis in both countries. 
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A PREVIEW 


By FRED G. McALISTER 


Chairman, Board Committee on Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary; Past President, Ki- 
wanis Club of London, Ontario 


bolic of the tribute which Kiwanis International desires to 
pay to those of its nioneers who have left us to press on 
ahead and blaze still newer trails along the uplands of the 
Great Beyond. 

At noon of that day the stalwarts of Kiwanis will be hon- 
ored at a luncheon where the yesterdays will be relived, tall 
tales re-told and deeds of daring-do recounted. A separate 
luncheon for the ladies who are in attendance will be held. 

In the afternoon a bronze tablet, the gift of Kiwanis 
International to Kiwanians of the mother city will be 
placed on the building where the first Kiwanis club was 
founded. 

The day’s activities will culminate in an evening dinner 
to be staged against a colorful background of twenty-one 
large panels depicting something of the atmosphere and 
pageantry of successive stages of Kiwanis development. The 
tables will be embellished with a profusion of silvered orna- 
mentations. Musical entertainment of outstanding merit 
will add distinction to the program and an especially sig- 
nificant and picturesque feature will be the cutting of a 
mammoth birthday cake, the ingredients and decorations 
for which, such as pecans from Alabama, silver dollars from 
the mines of Eastern Canada, butter from Pennsylvania, 
sugar from Mississippi-Louisiana, flour from Western 
Canada and from Montana, and black walnuts from Cali- 
fornia, are being sent from all of 
the twenty-nine districts of Kiwanis 
International. Some idea of the 
size of this cake and the workman- 
ship involved will be gained from 
the fact that it will take 75 pounds 
of sugar for icing and decorating. 

The high light of the occasion, 

(Turn to page 68) 
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Kiwanis—TIhe Beginning 


® The first president of the or- 

ganization recalls its very 
eorliest days, particularly the 
gatherings at Cleveland and 
Detroit when history began. 


ANY years ago there was born 
M mid most humble surroundings 
an infant whose life while brief 
became an example for all future gen- 
erations. Historic examples are many 
of those who began life in obscurity 
and thereafter made great contribu- 
tions to science, to the arts and so- 
ciety in general. In fact, one might 
feel urged to conclude that a humble 
beginning was no handicap to attain- 
ing immortal fame but on the contrary 
was possibly a necessary stimulus if 
not a condition precedent. 
Kiwanis, too, had its humble begin- 
ning in the city of Detroit, Michigan, 


a quarter of a century ago in the 
month of January, 1915. It was con- 
ceived and organized by Allen S. 


Browne, a resident of the City of De- 
troit. Mr. Browne had been an or- 
ganizer of fraternal and benevolent 
organizations and his conception of a 
Kiwanis club no doubt was influenced 
by this association. Mr. Browne, who 
is regarded as the founder of Kiwanis, 
had, without doubt, a concept of an 
organization of business and profes- 
sional men organized and operating on 
fraternal and benevolent principles. 
The Detroit club was founded as a 
merely local organization for mutual 
benefits and with little ideality. Yet 
this single club, born unheralded, was 
to become a quarter of a century later 
the first club of a great service organ- 
ization comprising over two thousand 
local clubs and known today as Ki- 
wanis International. 

For its humble beginnings, for the 
absence of ideality at its conception, 
Kiwanis has no excuses to offer, no apol- 
ogies to make; but rather views with 
pride its speedy evolution and steady 
rise to the enviable position which it 
has attained among organizations de- 
voted to service in state, province, and 
country. During the year 1915, two 
other Kiwanis clubs were established. 
One each in Cleveland, Ohio, and in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, unaffiliated 
and each a separate local entity. 

The Kiwanis idea, however, was too 
important to continue as a local self- 
serving organization, and the sugges- 
tion that Kiwanis should be aided and 





Allen §. Browne, National Organizer. Mr. 

Browne in 1914 started in Detroit to build what 

was to be a ‘‘club or association having as its 

basic principles the interchange of business and 

business ideas, mutual aid and assistance and a 

fellowship not based on strictly fraternal lines.’’ 
Kiwanis was the result. 


encouraged to grow and expand was 
not slow in coming. Oscar F. Alex- 
ander, the first president of the Cleve- 
land club, communicated this sugges- 
tion to Allen S. Browne, the founder 
of Kiwanis, and soon, thereafter, steps 
were taken to carry to fruition the 
idea that Kiwanis should be made na- 
tionwide and international. A so-called 
parent organization was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Ohio, 
which was to serve as a governing and 
administrative body for Kiwanis clubs. 
This parent organization was to be 
democratic and each and every local 
Kiwanis club then in existence and 
thereafter to be organized were to be 
represented in and have an equal share 
in its operation. Mr. Browne’s organ- 
ization staff was augmented. Additional 
clubs were speedily organized in Ohio, 
Illinois, New York, and Massachusetts, 
and plans were in preparation for es- 
tablishing Kiwanis clubs in the Domin- 
ion of Canada. By May 1916, there 
were between 15 and 20 new Kiwanis 
clubs which had been formed and which 
were thus functioning. At the invita- 
tion of President Alexander of the 
Cleveland club, representatives of these 
clubs met at the City of Cleveland, Ohio, 
on May 18 and 19, 1916, for the purpose 


By GEORGE F. HIXSON 


Past International President 


of perfecting the organization and tak- 
ing over the management and control 
of the parent body. 

This meeting of club representatives 
was held in a hotel room in the City 
of Cleveland. Present were repre- 
sentatives of every club then function- 
ing excepting that in the City of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. The meeting was 
presided over by James B. Shields, a 
representative and director of the 
Cleveland club. Discussions were earn- 
estly conducted and at times the argu- 
ment became vigorous. There were 
considerable differences of opinion but 
practically all were in hearty accord 
in the desire to perfect a permanent 
and efficient organization; but there 
was much divergence of opinion as to 
the proper method of accomplishing 
this result. Early in the discussions it 
became apparent that the incorpora- 
tion charter might be insufficient to 
permit the broad national and interna- 
tional participation which was anticip- 
ated, and in order to avoid any ques- 
tion on this important matter it was 
agreed that the charter should be 
amended by inserting the words, “and 
elsewhere,” which would make it pos- 
sible beyond question to create an in- 
ternational organization. The officers 
subsequently elected were instructed 
to take the necessary steps to amend 
the incorporation papers. There was 
also considerable discussion as to the 
form of constitution and by-laws, and 
after considerable discussion in the 
meeting, this matter was referred to a 
committee consisting of several law- 
yers. The committee immediately re- 
tired to consider the question and after 
several hours of earnest debate there 
was mirabile dictu an unanimous re- 
port submitted. The constitution and 
by-laws were simple, straight-forward 
and definite. After a short discussion 
they were, without material altera- 
tions, unanimously adopted and the 
convention or conference proceeded to 
the election of officers and directors. 

The following officers were elected: 
George F. Hixson, Rochester, Presi- 
dent; Perry S. Patterson, Chicago; 
Charles D. Heald, Dayton; and L. H. 
Graham, New York, Vice Presidents; 
Albert Dodge, Buffalo, Secretary; John 
B. Martin, Pittsburgh, Treasurer; Di- 
rectors chosen were: Ben D. Watson, 
Columbus; James M. Meeker, Akron; 
Oscar F. Alexander, Cleveland; James 
J. Dalzell, Youngstown; J. M. Haskell, 
Albany; Albert H. Miller, Toledo; D. 
A. Johnston, Detroit. Detroit was chos- 
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en for the next convention, and the 
third Thursday in May, 1917, fixed as 
the convention date. 

After which the 
journed. 

It will be noted that the words con- 
ference and convention have been used 
interchangeably in the preceding para- 
graphs, and it might be worthy of con- 
sideration at this point as to whether 
or not this meeting at Cleveland should 
be considered as the first convention 
of Kiwanis International. For there can 
be no doubt that Kiwanis International 
was conceived and born as the result 


ad- 


conference 









Above: Cleveland in 1916. 
international. i 


the table is Donald A. 
Johnston is Albert Dodge, first secretary. 
Hixson, elected president at this meeting. 
Alexander, 


of this Cleveland Conference, for we 
find that during the year which elapsed 
between the Cleveland Conference and 
the Detroit Convention several Cana- 
dian clubs were established and were 
functioning. It will be recalled that at 
Detroit in 1917 an invitation was ex- 
tended to hold the next convention at 
Hamilton, Ontario. 

In any event, to Detroit must go the 
honor of being the birthplace of Ki- 
wanis and all due credit should be 
awarded to Oscar F. Alexander and 
the Cleveland club for the international 
organization. 

Leaving the Cleveland Conference, 
one could not fail to be impressed with 
the future possibilities of Kiwanis, even 
somewhat awed by the responsibilities 






Left: Edwin C. Forbes, the first secretary of the 
Cleveland club and to whom was delegated the 
responsibility of contacting by mail and otherwise 
the existing Kiwanis clubs who had representation 
at the Cleveland Conference in 1916. Mr. Forbes 
followed instructions of President Oscar F. Alex- 
ander who secured agreement of National Organ- 
izer Browne to call this meeting for consideration 
of the matter of forming a national association. 
Mr. Forbes was active in Kiwanis from the very 
earliest day of its introduction into Cleveland. 


Right: Albert Dodge of Buffalo, elected secretary 
at Cleveland. Secretaryship that year carried wit 
it also the treasurer’s duties. There was no head- 
uarters and no responsibilities such as went with 
the secretary’s office when it later became one re- 
uiring the services of trained, salaried men. Mr. 
odge had the honor of presenting the charter to 
the Deceoit club, the first club in Kiwanis and to 
the Hamilton, Ontario, club, the first club to be 
organized in Canada. 


x 


’ 
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nc There was only one flag at the Cleveland meeting. Kiwanis was not yet 
The meeting was in the Colonial Hotel. 
the picture are many of the members of the first board. 


Around the table at the extreme right of 
With his chair pushed out a bit in front of 


ohnston, first president of the Detroit club. Second to the right from Donald 
To the immediate right of Secretary Dodge is George F. 
t 1 P Barely discernible on George Hixson’s right is Oscar F. 
Cleveland, a National Trustee, and the president of the Cleveland club who urged the 


calling of this Cleveland meeting. Allen S. Browne is the third from the front on the left hand side 





of the table. Among those standing at the rear under the flag, second from the end, with the black 
moustache, is Edwin C. Forbes, charter member and for 23 years secretary of the Cleveland club. 
Standing at the right end of the group of nine is Hal Denton, Field Representative of the early days. 


Right: Oscar F. Alexander, first president of the Kiwanis Club of Cleveland, who early in 1916 sug- 
gested that the time was ripe for a national organization and was instrumental in calling the Cleveland 
meeting of representatives of existing clubs. The meeting was held in May at the Colonial Hotel. 


of leadership in an organization which 
had no past experiences to review and 
no precedents to follow, even the mis- 
takes and experiences of similar or- 
ganizations were lacking. Kiwanis had 
to chart its own course and become its 
own pioneer. Even the general direc- 
tion in which to proceed could only 
be approximated. After serious con- 
sideration it seemed best to permit 
each club to adopt its own program and 
interpretation of Kiwanis and under 
careful supervision to encourage and 
foster an evolution of ideas. This re- 
(Turn to page 70) 







































ae Pate “ ‘ 
= & “ ; : Pe . - 
Si : f wt Above: A mow of early Detroit Kiwanians. First row left to right: Fred Miller, Donald A. 
Q\- Johnston, George Haas and Ortie Robertson. Second row, left to right: Carl Von Poetgen, 
‘ 9 Joseph G. Prance and George Eyster, all deceased. 





ae Left: cory of the certificate from Frank T. Fitzgerald, Secretary of State of Michigan, who 
. established the fact that on January 21, 1915, there were filed “Articles of Association’ for 


the Kiwanis Club of Detroit. The certificate was secured prior to the International conven 
jun tion held in Detroit in 1932 so that it could be made a part of the exhibits and relics of the 
a Detroit club. 








The Indian touch was important in those very early days. The program was designed and printed by 
Dave Parkinson, who was the second president of the Detroit club. Aside from the cover there were four 
pages to the program. The simple announcement was made on the first page that it was the program of 
‘The Convention held at Hotel Statler, Ball Room Floor, May 17-18-19, 1917.’’. The program for Thurs- 
day, May 17, began at 2 p.m., and the items scheduled were: Convention Called to order and Invocation; 
Organization of Convention; Address of Welcome to Delegates; Appointment of Committees (Credentials, 
Constitutional Amendments, Audit of Treasurer and Secretary) Charters; Report of committee on char- 
ters; Roll call and Report of Committees on Credentials; Report of National Organization Department ; 
At 7:30 p.m. there was a smoker for men and a theater party for the ladies. The Friday, May 18, pro- 
gram began at 8:30 a.m., at least an auto ride for the ladies was set for that hour. The president’s report 
was scheduled for ten o'clock to be followed by the secretary’s report, treasurer’s report and the report 
of the committees on Constitutional Amendments. A provision was made for ‘‘New Business’ and a noon 
lunch with the Detroit club. After luncheon there was scheduled Legislation for two o’clock and *“Unfin- 
ished business.’’ In the evening was an informal banquet and ball with the Detroit club as host. For 
Saturday morning the program provided for election of officers and selection of the date and place of the 
next convention. The convention committee, Detroit-members, was noted as follows: Donald A. Johnston, 
president, Detroit club; M. McKinnon, vice president; W. C. Atcheson, secretary. The committee chair- 
men were: Hotel, F. A. Johnson; Convention and Reception, Harry A. Young; Finance, F. W. Morton; 
Auto, J. C. Helferich; Badges, C. J. Rapp; Transportation, L. W. Weber; Theater, J. G. Prance; Emer- 
gency, Dr. C. B. Stevens; Publicity, J. R. Cordon; Entertainment, C. M. Hayes; Program, D. Parkinson. 
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Detroit Started To “Build” In 1915 


By DONALD A. JOHNSTON 


Past President. Kiwanis Club of Detroit 


days of Kiwanis and it is of inter- 

est and satisfaction to recall that 
some of the things we did, some of the 
activities we undertook were right 
along the lines participated in by prac- 
tically all of the clubs which constitute 
Kiwanis International of today. 

We were building back in 1915 and 
1916 and on and on. We didn’t have 
the motto but we had the inclination 
and the ability. The Kiwanis Club of 
Detroit could have flown a banner em- 
blazoned with “We Build” and would 
have been justified in so doing. 


I T IS a pleasure to write of the early 


Pioneers of Kiwanis are shown receiving certifi- 
cates of honor from 1938 President E. H. Pate of 
the Detroit club. Standing left to right: Donald 
A. Johnston, first president; George J. Haas, first 
vice president; Charles R. Cowdin. Sitting, left 
to right: Harry A. Young, one of the early secre- 
taries of the Detroit club, serving for many years; 
Joseph G. Prance, who signed the first application 
blank (now deceased), and Charles J. Rapp. 





The reproduction herewith presented is an interesting Kiwanis exhibit. 
extreme right end dashed behind the crowd and showed up at the other end in time to get in the picture twice. 
known is Harry A. Young, Detroit, who was secretar 
Prance. The second man from the left of the small 

tional Trustee. The Statler Hotel is to the left with ‘‘Welcome Kiwanis” 
Detroit was first with the latest in automobile styles, 


We had no accumulated experience 
to go by in those old days. We had to 
think things out for ourselves. We 
made some mistakes and we enjoyed 
some triumphs. 

I feel this Anniversary Issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine is the place to tell 
the story of Walter Kiwanis—the first 
Under-Privileged Child Activity of Ki- 
wanis—so far as I know. The story 
has seldom been told, never to the 

























At the Detroit Convention, May 17, 18 and 19, 1917, there were two flags for Kiwanis was International, Hamilton, Ontario, being the first Canadian club. 
This was a panorama picture and as the camera turned a few of the boys at the 


membership as a whole. I have related 
it briefly to small audiences in a few 
addresses. 

Back in 1915 we took on a “‘continu- 
ing objective” as they call them now. 
The expression “continuing objective” 
had not been coined but we had one. 

You probably never heard of Walter 
Kiwanis and you probably never knew 
that any person ever bore the name 
“Kiwanis.” 


for many years of that club and a charter member. 
Canadian mercantile marine flag at the right end of the picture is Daniel S. Wentworth, now Interna- 
emblazoned on the marquee. 
This interesting photograph was located in Hamilton, Ontario, and loaned for the anniversary issue. 








The one of this group perhaps best 
At the extreme left, kneeling, is Joseph G. 


Not the least interesting are the types of cars. 


It was in 1915 that we decided we 
should do something to help some boy 
or group of boys who needed help. 
Whenever a group of men get together 
I think they become interested in doing 
something for someone less fortunate. 
We discussed several plans and finally 
we selected or rather accepted a young- 
ster discovered by Jay Grinnell. His 
first name was Walter and his last 

(Turn to page 62) 
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Making Kiwanis International 


ATE in 1914, the 
for membership + 
signed in Detroit by 

seph Prance, and early in 
troit club itself was organized—the 
first club in all Kiwanis. Gradually, the 
idea took form in other centres and, 
by the autumn of 1916, Mr. A. S. Kirby, 
District Organizer, was in Hamilton, 
Ontario, interviewing leading repre- 
sentative business men for the purpose 
of interesting them in forming a local 
club. On October 16 an interim com- 
mittee Kirby 


first application 
Kiwanis was 
the late Jo- 
1915 the De- 


was set up to assist Mr. 





Above: When Hamilton, Ontario, received its 
Charter Albert Dodge, International Secretary, 
came up from Buffalo to present the charter to 
the new Kiwanis Club of Hamilton, Ontario. 
The acceptance was by W. S. McBrayne. 


Right: Hamilton's past presidents. At a meeting 
in September 1938 the Hamilton, Ontario, club 
had present every president the club hace ever had. 
This most unusual circumstance was made a mat- 
ter of history by the photograph shown above. 
There were three, ft mm pictures have been 
inserted, who had to leave to attend a funeral 
but they were present at the meeting up until 
the time the picture was taken. Of the 21 past 
presidents of the club all were living at that 
time. Since then two have died—Homer J. 
Hale and John T. Truman. At the extreme top, 
left to right: F. W. Park, George J. A. Reany, 
A. R. Lawson. Seated, top row: Homer y 
Hale (first president, now deceased), Dr. Hat- 
ton Robertson, Fr Garven, Freeman 
Treleaven, John T. Truman (deceased), ohn 
Parkin, Thomas E. —— Andrew G. ms 
Seated, first row: Dr. O. W. Niemeier, Hugh 
aoe Duncan (ALG William Maya l, 
P. Nichols, N. H. Stovell, George Brownlee, 
Edownd Parkin, Edgar A. Bortrill, George M. 
Henry. 


By GEORGE M. HENRY 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Hamilton, 


Ontario; 


in sowing the seeds of Kiwanis in this 
city. The seed fell on fertile soil and, 
on November 1, 1916, at 12:30 noon, the 
organization meeting was held in the 
Royal Connaught Hotel, with Mr. Al- 
len S. Browne, general organizer in at- 
tendance. The minutes of this meeting, 
recorded by Mr. Frank Seldon, first 
Secretary, include this’ interesting 
statement: “Mr. Browne gave us an 
outline of the Kiwanis workings, and 
all were satisfied that this is a live 
organization.” Suiting the action to the 
word, organization was proceeded with, 


Lieutenant Governor, Division Il, 


Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District 


a board of directors consisting of nine 
men was chosen, the members of the 
board meeting later to appoint the first 
officers. Thus, less than two years 
after the formation of the first club, 
Kiwanis had become an international 
organization, with Hamilton the first 
club to be organized in Canada. Charter 
night was held on January 19, 1917, 
and since that time the club has always 
celebrated its birthday in the month of 
January. 

That the organization created city- 

(Turn to page 66) 
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Recollection 


® As his contribution to the Twenty- 

Fifth Anniversary issue he recalls 
history connected intimately with 
the important conventions at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and Birming- 
ham, Alabama in 1918 and 1919. 

Editor of The Kiwanis Magazine to 


I write about the early days of 
Kiwanis and, especially, to give to our 
membership some of the background 
and events leading up to what some 
of us considered, at that time, the re- 
birth and rededication of Kiwanis. 

My introduction to Kiwanis was 
rather unorthodox. I was called by one 
of my good friends and informed that 
I was a member of the Kiwanis club of 
Baltimore and also that I had been 
elected to its Board of Directors. This 
friend was Gus Goodrich, who became 
the first president of the Baltimore 
club, and through whose untimely 
death Kiwanis lost one who would have 
become a great Kiwanian. I might add, 
I remonstrated that I already had too 
many irons in the fire and that I was 
not interested in Kiwanis, whatever 
that was, and certainly was not going 
to serve on any Board of Directors. 
“O. K.” my good friend said, “T’ll get 
off the several boards you asked me to 
serve on’’—so like David Crockett’s 
“coon,” I just naturally came down and 
did as I was told and for this, I shall 
always hold green in my memory Gus 
Goodrich. 

Well, after becoming somewhat fa- 
miliar with our local club membership 
and being advised that it was good busi- 
ness, that I would widen my acquain- 
tance with men in the various lines of 
business, professional and otherwise, 
and that probably we could do some- 
thing more or less in a big way for 
Baltimore, our local unit was born and 
on its way. Under Goodrich’s leader- 
ship we did organize a fine club of men. 

What our objective was beyond “‘We 
Trade,” which was our slogan, we were 
not quite sure—except we soon dis- 
covered that there were a great many 
other organizations that thought we 
could and would assist them in their 
work, especially financially. We organ- 
ized in the winter of 1917, so in the 
spring of 1918 we were advised that 
there would be a Kiwanis International 
Convention held in Providence, Rhode 
Island in July, and that our club would 
be expected to send two delegates. 
Goodrich and I were elected. 

We attended the convention in due 


have been asked by our genial 


course. On arrival and after looking 
the field over I came to the conclusion 
that Gus could do all the convention 
work needed and I decided I would look 
up a golf course and enjoy myself, 
which 1 did—usually meeting Gus for 
dinner, where I would receive or be 
regaled with the events of the day. His 
first review to me showed that there 
were considerable growing pains in the 
organization besides much dissatisfac- 
tion in the way Allen S. Browne, organ- 
izer and founder of the organization, 
was conducting its affairs. Mr. Browne 
who incorporated Kiwanis, was the 





possessor of all its capital stock and 
claimed sole ownership of all and sun- 


dry of its affairs. As I recall, on the 
night of the second day of the con- 
vention, matters of policy and the con- 
duct of the affairs of the organization 
had seriously split the delegates and 
various groups were holding meetings 
as to what should be done. I listened 
but made no suggestions as I was un- 


By HARRY E. KARR 


Past International President 


familiar with the facts and had talked 
with but few of the delegates. Around 
midnight of this day I was awakened by 
Goodrich and asked if I would attend 
a caucus that was going to be held and 
at which meeting Mr. Browne would 
have a representative and his personal 
attorney. I think Gus wanted me to 
go along so he could say his attorney 
was present. As I had not performed 
any of my obligations as a delegate it 
was up to me to go and I did. There 
were quite a number of gentlemen 
present, and Mr. Browne’s representa- 
tives, and as the Indians would say 
“Much Talk.” 

As near as I could discover the whole 
theme was that Mr. Browne exercised 
dictatorial powers, and that the organ- 
ization should be allowed to operate as 
the delegates to the convention might 
determine. In other words, the dele- 
gates wanted the organization to be a 


“democratic one.” After many words 
I finally managed to ask of Mr. 
Browne’s attorney whether I under- 


stood him correctly when he stated 
that Mr. Browne controlled the destin- 
ies of the organization. He answered 
that I was correct in my understanding. 
My reply was that I was positive my 
fellow club members in Baltimore 
would surely object to a one man dom- 
ination and that I was sure that they 
would approve of Mr. Goodrich and me 
saying to the convention on the next 
day that we appreciated the honor of 
becoming Kiwanians but that we tend- 
ered the surrender of our charter as we 
would not care to belong to any organ- 
ization in which the membership did 
not control its policies and objects. 
This suggestion showed the way out 
and broke the Browne opposition—dur- 
ing the night and early the following 
day the warring factions got together 
and patched up a truce. For the small 
part that I played I found myself 
elected to the International Board of 
Trustees, on which Board I was des- 
tined to serve for upwards of seven 
years, through and over the period of 
reconstruction. At the Providence Con- 
vention Perry Patterson of Chicago 
was elected President and O. Sam Cum- 
mings Secretary. No two finer choices 
could have been made and no two 
Kiwanians ever played a more conspic- 
uous part in helping to build Kiwanis of 
today than these two. Personally, I 
gained two of the most loyal friends 
that any man could have had the good 
fortune to make. Perry Patterson was 
a prince among men and laid a lasting 
(Turn to page 69) 
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The Business and 
Financial Outlook 


USINESS forecasting under pres- 

ent conditions is an occupation 

just about as hazardous as light- 
ing behind the enemy’s trenches in a 
parachute. 

In the first place, no one knows what 
business and financial conditions will 
be next week, next month, or the next 
six months, so that’s that. 

Economics is not an exact science. 
All that one can do, even under normal 
conditions, is to study the trends and 
draw what seems to be a logical con- 
clusion under the then existing circum- 
stances. These conclusions, however, 
are reached with all of the extraneous 
influencing activities going on at the 
same time. 

When the world is at peace and busi- 
ness and financial activities are more 
or less obedient to the natural laws of 
supply, demand and free competition, 
the forecaster is somewhat in the posi- 
tion of a man who stands behind a 
bowler. While he cannot tell exactly 
how many pins will be knocked down, 
after he sees tle ball leave the bow!- 


Pre: aenr, 





By RALPH B. WILSON 


Vice President, Babson's Reports, Inc., and Past 
Kiwanis Club of Wellesley, Mass. 
for The Kiwanis Magazine 


Written especially 


er’s hand and catches its general trend, 
he can anticipate somewhat accurately 
the results of the throw. 


The European War Does Not Subject Itself 
To Statistical Analysis 


Under present conditions the Euro- 
pean situation injects numerous unpre- 
dictable phenomena, many of which 
have a direct bearing upon the outlook 
for business and financial conditions. 

Here again, no one knows how long 
the war will last—whether it will be 
a long war or a short war. That of it- 
self makes it practically impossible to 
say what business and financial con- 
ditions will be even over the next six 
months. 

The general feeling is, at least in this 


@ Today's expansion rests upon 

fundamental domestic found- 
ation, not solely war boom, de- 
clares world famous business 
authority in timely statement. 


country, that Germany is definitely in 
no position to face with confidence a 
protracted conflict. Time will inevitably 
be on the side of the Allies. It is gen- 
erally conceded that Hitler can only 
hope to win the war by a blitzkrieg. 
The stalemate that exists on the West- 
ern Front is inimical to the Hitler 
cause. The Allies are not in need of a 
quick decisive victory. 

Germany’s alliance with Russia has 
already cost her more than the partner- 
ship is worth. Germany has only one 
important coast line and thus far has 
practically maintained a monopoly of 
power in the Baltic. The alliance with 
Russia has already sacrificed Ger- 
many’s position and Russia is now es- 
tablishing naval bases along the Baltic. 
Not only that, but Russia is blocking 
all further advance eastward in the 
Balkans, and another lifetime ambition 
of the Germans has been thwarted in 
that direction. Hitler, indeed, has paid 
a heavy price for Russia’s support. 
Hitler has never threatened the Allies 
with military aid from Russia. He 
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knows that he does not dare invite the 
Russian armies into Germany for fear 
that once they were in there they might 
decide to stay. 

The only aid that Hitler can expect 
from Russia is economic, and that will 
be very disappointing because Russia 
has no, or very little, surplus available 
for Germany even were there facilities 
to get the surplus into Germany. Rus- 
sia needs all of her railroad facilities 
to keep her lines open to maintain her 
troops in Poland, and the only Baltic 
port, Leningrad, freezes over for six 
months of the year. Germany will have 
to fight this war largely on her own 
domestic resources, with a_ tottering 
financial system. According to all of 
the rules of the game, Germany’s finan- 
cial system has already collapsed. The 
government is controlling prices and 
wages and compelling the acceptance 
of short time I. O. U.’s. The question 
is, how long can the government “bal- 
ance its books with a gun?” 








‘‘Too many people believe that we can never hope 
to have another period of prosperity.’’ 


The War Dilemma 


But even though the Allies defeat 
Germany, then a bigger problem looms 
over the horizon. Then the Allies will 
find themselves face to face with Rus- 
sia and Communism. It is not within 
the domain of impossibilities to envis- 
age Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many united and fighting against Rus- 
sia in the not far distant future. 

The much-waited-for blitzkrieg has 
not as yet materialized. The weather 
has joined with the forces of the Allies. 
It is not probable that this lightning 
stroke will now come before spring. 
Sea and air activities may increase. The 
sudden spurt in the number of shipping 
casualties due to German mines is an 
evidence of this, but it is not felt, de- 
spite a few spectacular individual suc- 
cesses, that the German submarine war- 
fare has so far been successful. The 
laying of mines in the sea traffic lanes 
is probably a step to counteract the dis- 
appointing effects achieved in the un- 
dersea campaign. 

A large scale bombing of Allied in- 
dustrial and supply centers is possible 
at any time and may have even oc- 
curred before this reaches the readers. 
Great Britain is sure to be the major 
objective of the first wave of the Hitler 
lightning war in the air, but here again 
any crippling results of major dimen- 
sion will probably be over the next few 
months. Allied air strength is already 
sufficient to give a good account of it- 
self in meeting Hitler’s air armada. 
While a sudden invasion of Belgium 


or the Netherlands is not to be counted 
out, Hitler probably will not take such 
a step at this time. 

In the future, volumes will be writ- 
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ten about the causes of the war. In 
this connection it is significant that by 
a strange quirk of fate “Armistice 
Day” was never given the name of 
Victory Day or Peace Day. All armis- 
tice means is the temporary cessation 
of hostilities. Is it not curious, almost 
prophetic, that for more than a score 
of years the ending of the first World 
War has been named and celebrated not 
as a settlement but a truce, not as a 
permanent peace, but as a temporary 
pause? The truce ran out, the Armis- 
tice expired. World War the Second 
began where the first World War left 
off. 

From the vantage point of hindsight 
it is now easy to see that today’s con- 
flict did not begin September 1st when 
Hitler sent his bombing planes roaring 
into Poland. It began over twenty years 
ago with the signing of the Versailles 
Treaty. It began fifteen years ago 
with Germany’s unrestricted occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr. It began ten years 
ago with the non-resistance to German 
rearmament. It began five years ago 
with the murder of Dolfuss and the 
seizure of Austria. It began a year ago 
with the raid on Czecho-Slovakia and 
its later dismemberment. 

There are those who claim that the 
present European war is a result of the 
Versailles Treaty itself; others hold 
that it is due to a failure to enforce the 
treaty. The real cause as I see it is just 
the same as it was in 1914: tyranny 
versus the rights of man. 

In the meantime, no living prophet 
is bold enough to forecast who will 
doublecross who, or who will be swirled 
into the maelstrom, or how it will come 
out. All that we can do is to recognize 
the situation that the whole face of the 
globe is at the mercy of mounting tor- 
nadoes. 

For a time at least our nation clings 
to isolation, legally and formally, but 
from the very outset we have been 
deeply involved spiritually and econom- 
ically. Neutrality is on the records, 
but not in the hearts of our people. 


War and Business 

It happens that wartime’s violent 
stimulus to business activity last fall 
came at a time when three other forces 
were likewise tending to speed up in- 
dustry and trade. 

1. Business was on the eve of sea- 
sonal revival of autumn. 

2. It was also at the threshold of an 

(Turn to page 54 








“‘The war demands as yet have not materialized to any appreciable extent.’’ 
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@ Interesting phase of under-privi- 

leged child work handled on for- 
mer farm in West Virginia and 
there’s a great story behind it all. 


N old farmer tramped into a doc- 
tor’s office at Huntington, West 
Virginia, one night 12 years ago, 


his lean, red face pinched with worry. 
A bachelor, he lived alone on a hilltop 
near the village of Milton, 20 miles 
away, but he had several nieces and 
nephews in Huntington, one of whom 
that week had been stricken with in- 
fantile paralysis. 

“What news, 
asked uneasily. 

“Good news,” the doctor answered. 
“We've caught it in time, I think. I 
believe she’ll walk again.” 

“Walk? Say, Doc, if you can make 
that girl walk... T’ll... I don’t know 
what I'll do!’ 

A year later the girl was walking. 
The farmer came back. 

“Doc,” he said, “here’s the deed to 
my farm, best 200 acres in the state. 
I’m givin’ you all else I own, too. Not 
very much, just some cattle and im- 
plements, worth maybe a couple 0’ 
thousand dollars. But it’s all yours, to 
use helping other kids like you helped 
ours. Maybe you could turn my old 
farmhouse into a hospital. It lacks a 
bathroom but you could put one in. 
’ll move right out. There’s a little 
tenant house on the place, where I can 
stay.” 

The farmer lived only four years 
more, but that was long enough for him 
to see the first 100 crippled children 
carried into his old farmhouse, long 
enough to see most of them come out 
walking. Some of them limped, to be 
sure. Some wore casts or braces. But 
they could work and play, tramp in the 
woods, go to school, grow into useful 
citizens. 

Today a big modern orthopedic hos- 
pital stands on the farmer’s hilltop. 
The “W. T. Morris Memorial” it is 
called, to honor the old bachelor who 
gave all he had in order that paralyzed 
children might walk again. The little 
town of Milton ... population 1800 
... at the foot of the hill, owns the 
hospital. A board of villagers, aided 
by a statewide committee, manages it. 
State and federal governments, towns 
and counties, lodges, churches, women’s 


Doc?” the farmer 


Miracles 
at 


Milton 


By KARL DETZER 


clubs and luncheon clubs, all over West 
Virginia help support it. But more 
important, the shrewd small town bus- 
inessmen see to it that the farm’s rich 
acres help it support itself. 
Seventy-five children, ranging in age 
from one year to 18, occupy the beds 
in its sunny wards. All are victims of 





“A girl with a permanent has more to live for 
than one with straggly hair.’’ 
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infantile or spastic paralysis, or other 
crippling diseases. 

Nearly 900 twisted, helpless children 
have been carried into the hospital in 
ten years. All but a handful were so 
benefited that they walked out on their 
own feet, most of them to live happy, 
normal lives. Several other institu- 
tions achieve the same results and by 
the same methods. The unique things 
at Milton are the community spirit— 
and the rates. 

Cost of treatment, nursing, medical 
care, food, education, everything, is 
$14 a week. Parents pay that if they 


can... and nearly half do. If they 
can’t afford it, city, county or state 
pays it. 


The doctor to whom Walter T. Mor- 
ris gave his farm a dozen years ago is 
Arthur Shade Jones, a graying, sharp- 
featured orthopedist of 54. Born in 
North Carolina, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, he opened a small 
private clinic in Huntington in 1921. 
He still maintains it, but devotes most 
of his time, energy, skill and enthu- 
siasm ... without pay ... to the coun- 
try hospital on the Morris farm. The 
villagers on the board, the medical 
advisory staff, picked from doctors over 
the state, the hundred club women, 
church and civic workers who assist 
them, all donate their time. Only a 
young doctor who gets $200 a month 
as medical director, the bookkeeper, 
nine nurses and eight farm hands re- 
ceive any pay. Just outside the wards, 
and under the same roof, are three 
pools of natural salt water in which 
children swim. A new wing with 75 
more beds, operating rooms, a school- 
room and auditorium, is under con- 
struction now. Like the main building, 
it is a WPA project. 

A quarry on the farm furnishes the 
hard sandstone for the buildings, a 
salt-water well just outside the door 
keeps the pools filled and a gas well 
back of the stables supplies all fuel 
for heating and power. 

Intensive farming on the 200 rolling 
acres makes profits which help finance 
the hospital. Three delivery routes to 
nearby towns dispose of the milk left 
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over after the young patients have 
had all they need. The farm keeps 
the hospital supplied with bacon; an 
old orchard, a berry patch and vineyard, 
and an immense truck garden, bring 
fresh fruit and vegetables to hospital 
trays in season, and thousands of 
quarts a year are canned in the hos- 
pital kitchen by nurses, farm hands 
and volunteer helpers. Next summer, 
when a theft-proof poultry yard is 
finished, hospital chickens will produce 
all needed eggs. 

These farm profits and these vol- 
unteer services, added to extensive 
state and federal aid, make possible the 
$14 rate. 

“Infantile paralysis can’t be helped 
overnight,” Dr. Jones says. “It takes 
long hospitalization. There are a num- 
ber of expensive institutions, and there 
are lots of charity beds. But we aim 
between these two extremes. This hos- 
pital is managed for the 80 per cent of 
self-respecting Americans who cannot 
afford high-priced treatment yet hate 
to accept charity. We believe that good 
care at $2 a day is the answer.” 

Clyde Harshberger, ruddy, elderly 
president of the small Milton bank, 
heads the board. The mayor, who also 
is the town insurance agent, acts as 
secretary, and a local glass manufac- 
turer as treasurer. A preacher, a mer- 
chant and a country doctor also are 
on the board. They are astonished 
when anyone asks whether the hospital 
helps the town. 


—— | 
































“That’s not the idea,’ Harshberger 
objects. “It’s Milton that’s doing the 
helping. We’re helping every county 
in the state by giving them this hos- 
pital where they can afford to send their 
children.” 

Like most of the villagers, he visits 
the hospital often; like the others, his 
pride in it is touched with awe. He 
has seen so many small misshapen 
bodies carried into the wards, has 
watched the slow, astounding trans- 
formations, seen the withered arms 
fill out, bent legs straighten, flabby 
fingers become firm. He has stood by 
when “‘dying’”’ children were rushed up 
the winding road and placed in the 
iron lung, and weeks or months later 
has seen these same children playing 
in the sunshine. It does no good for 
Dr. Jones to insist that these are not 
miracles, that such cures are dupli- 
cated in many hospitals. The people of 
Milton know better; haven’t they seen 
the miracles with their own eyes? 

Ten years ago when Morris moved 
out of his farmhouse, Dr. Jones and 
the neighbors began to remodel it. 
An oil company was tearing down old 
houses on corner lots in nearby towns 
and gave Jones the salvaged lumber. 
A kindly trucker hauled it to the farm. 
Villagers and farmers volunteered to 
help the carpenters erect two wings 
to be used as wards. The small mer- 
chants of Milton dug into their pockets 
for the first $800 to furnish the build- 
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ing and ever since have been contribut- 
ing money, time and enthusiasm. 

The old farmhouse burned several 
years ago, but the children already 
had been moved into the first wing of 
the new building erected by WPA 
labor. Many organizations have 
equipped rooms, bought furnishings 
and helped finance the purchase of 
medical and surgical supplies. Shrin- 
ers bought the pipe for the salt-water 
system; American Legion posts did 
their bit. Each week the churches in 
the valley rotate, conducting Sunday 
school in the wards. Every young pa- 
tient is either a Boy or Girl Scout and 
village scoutmasters hold weekly meet- 
ings in the hospital. The barbers and 
hairdressers of West Virginia gave a 
completely equipped shop and beauty 
parlor in a room near the pools, and 
volunteers journey to Milton each 
Monday to give free haircuts, perma- 
nents and facials. Motion picture dis- 
tributors have promised free movies as 
soon as the auditorium is finished, and 
for several years WPA teachers have 
conducted the hospital schools. 

“These things are integral parts of 
the cure,’ Dr. Jones insists. “A girl 
with a permanent has more to live for 
than one with straggly hair. If a crip- 
pled boy is a full-fledged Scout, if he 
can attend Sunday school and the 
movies, he’ll try to get well faster.” 

Although most of the children suffer 

(Turn to page 65) 


‘**Haven’t they seen the miracles with their own eyes?’’ 
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HARRY E. KARR 
1921-1922 





@ iT is hard to realize that Kiwanis has arrived at its "Silver 
luk ‘ twenty-tive ye — f these years i+ ha be en my } } 
er , 1 vile ; erve twenty-three f them in Kiwanis service. 
f hed by yanization ne must admit that an itstanair 
< tribution ha been made by in the several thousand om 
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GEORGE H. ROSS 
1922-1923 


am THE history ot Kiwanis in the first twenty-five Years or its ex- 
istence is a record of achievement. Today it exercises an en- 
nobling influence on 100,000 forward-looking members, and two 
thousand communities stand debtor because of its activities amonast 
th am, 
The riches of Kiwanis accumulated in a quarter of a century can- 
not be measured by ordinary standards, but rather are represented 


by countless thousands of boys and girls whose lives have been in- 


fluenced—made better and happier—and who are living testimony 
that the aims and purposes of Kiwanis are of inestimable benefit to 
humenkind. 

That the results of the next twenty-five years will exceed those 
the period just closed is the sincere wish of every member of our 


international organization. 


f 


EDMUND F. ARRAS 
1923-1924 


M WE are standing today upon the eminence of twenty-five years 
f in nparable development. As we look back over our f 
the past, we realize that over 2,000 communitic 


Kiwanians for their cherished idealism, 
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JOHN H. MOSS 
1925-1926 


s IN times like the present, organizations with purposes similar to 
those of Kiwanis, are essential to maintain the morale of our 
people. Kiwanis is certainly doing this with those with whom it 
in intimate contact. It is not only a pleasing pleasure, but 


rganizatic n ke Kiwar 





Pride in the wt De encouraaded. 
To obtain a to the individual than 
to Kiwanis Interr the oraqanizatic jives. 


We are not selfish. We gladly share our privileges with others. 


RALPH A. AMERMAN 
1926-1927 


M TWENTY-FIVE years of active, constructive and unse 

by members of Kiv and other service clubs throughout the 
United States and Canada have undoubtedly made for substantia 
progress and better living conditions. The world of which we are a 


part has failed, however, to meet the situation which has developed 


tich car cre 


anis 





onditions require combined 
efforts and action in bringing stabilization and sanity for the benefit 


through the past year Fresent worid 


f our posterity. Here Kiwanis should find an objec- 
tive enges its entire membership. 





HENRY C. HEINZ 
1927-1928 


M™ TWENTY-FIVE years ago a seed was planted in the garden of 

human relationships. Soil was the enthusiastic desire on the 
part of a few men for the formation and strengthening of friend- 
ships. During the years this soil has been enriched by others with 
new ideas and a desire for service, and the seed has grown and de- 
veloped into a beautiful flower. The stem, steady and resourceful, 
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rooted in the soil of friendship and earnest desire for altruistic serv- 
ice is Kiwanis International, and has brought forth petals. These 
petals represent the actual accomplishment, through the interpretation 
and translation of the objects and objectives of Kiwanis. The flower 
is in bloom, shedding its radiance and beauty, and from it other 
flowers will grow, and those who planted the seed and those who 


have nurtured it look with pride upon its perfection. 


O. SAMUEL CUMMINGS 
1928-1929 


@ ONLY twenty-five years old! Just a mere stripling as organ- 
izations go which are destined to be permanent. Temorrow, 
not yesterday, concerns Kiwanis. 

Yet this youthful organization has had a notable career of service. 
It has found its major fields of usefulness. 

Tomorrow, with its new problems, will be faced unafraid. Kiwanis 
is built on a foundation of idealism and philosophy age-old, and yet 
fresh and vital. It will continue to build better men, better business 
and professional standards, better communities and nations, a better 
society so long as its members practice Kiwanis ideals. 


RAYMOND M. CROSSMAN 
1930-1931 


we are observing this twenty-fifth anniversary at Kiwanis 
with justifiable satisfaction and joy, | am_ thinking 
nantly of the next cycle of twenty-five years, upon the threshold of 





pred 


which we now stand. 
i roman . | 4] L ; 
The roots of Kiwanis are deep, our growth has been sound, and we 








have justly earned respected position and wide influence. 

f we who continue to serve, and those who succeed us, maintair 
our devotion, hold fast to the spirit of consecration, and have con 
tinued wise leadership, Kiwanis in 1965 will be a revelation to the 
Kiwanians of that day, and of inestimable value to the national life 
of Canada and of the United States. 

WILLIAM O. HARRIS 
1931-1932 
M A CAPABLE, efficient organization, truly responsive to its mem- 


bership, a leadership trained and tolerant, a fellowship of more 
than one hundred thousand representative men whose efforts are 
focused in the activities of two thousand community clubs, is today 
the endowment of Kiwanis. 
good will of the citi 

; ' 


coéperation of business, social and philanthropic organ 





zenry of two great nations and the friendly 
i rizat 
today the heritage of Kiwanis. 

A field of service, ranging from character building to charitable 
activities itizenship, and the ever-expanding responsibilities of 
public affairs, the little understood field of human relationships, is 


today the opportunity of Kiwanis. 


CARL E. ENDICOTT 
1932-1933 








lips. These years have been more than exper 





reiartic 
they have 2 opportunities. The years of experiment have given 
us the growing years of opportunity. 
The experiences of tTwenty-tive years have aiven us finer sdn 


istration, advancement in stated ideals, better programs for act 
ities, and greater leadership in every phase of the Kiwanis Movement. 

lf these years have been years of progress—and we know they 
have—if we profit by the successful experiments of the past, we now 
have greater opportunities to climb to greater heights of practical 
idealism and perform infinitely greater service. 


JOSHUA L. JOHNS 
1933-1934 


M™@ TWENTY-FIVE years is a quarter of a century. Kiwanis in that 
period has played a large part in maintaining our free De- 
mocracy and preserving our civilization. 
Other nations exercising similar privileges to ours twenty-five years 
ago, are now in the control of dictators. 
Kiwanis is stronger today than it has ever been at any period of 
its history. Under able leadership in the future, its service to man- 
kind can and will far exceed anything it has done in the past. Its 
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Citizenship Program for many years will be its greatest challenge 
to the future. 


WILLIAM T. CARRINGTON 
1934-1935 


M@ THE contributions of Kiwanis to mankind have been many and 














varied. Because of their multiplicity and variety you and | and 
100,000 other business and professional men have been able to serve, 
each in his separate way. To our surprise we have found that each 
ittle service to others opens a hidden door to real happiness for 
them and for us. 
HARPER GATTON 
1935-1936 
M THE power, prestige and permanency whi accumulate only 
with age and experi ea applicable to Kiwani 
ternationa t the past quarter of a century she has built 
wisely ang ] 
And as a train slowly acquires speed and momentum from a 
standing start for the grade ahead, so has Kiwanis gained courage 
ntigdence and apa ‘Sa. igt enty-five years of successful 
mg 41 sHoriniiie £ ake ure. Consequently she can 
>0k ahead smilingly for continued success is assured as we build 
throug Objects and Objecti 
A. COPELAND CALLEN 
1936-1937 
M@ KIWANIS of strength of its young 
nar , t things, and given its en- 
urag it and f righteousness, just 
patriotis nd a ysugh the fires of ad 
VE Y, € j } U 
tisfying as has been the construction reco f the past quarter 





3nd even better 


at the Indian- 





century, it is but a challenge to us to bi 
The Kiwanis Building, described by C. Oscar Jo 
amols Convention, is- still at tha: cocaer f Fellowship and Service 
Streets. It is not out-moded. Proper mai has kept it in 
perfect condition. The neighborhood has sriorated. There 








is a need for one or two additional stories added space 
each of the present floors by reason of the increased activity due 
to a recognition of individual responsibility. 

In a dream | see the City Invincible of 1965, and dominating its 
kyli c T K snis Build ng 


F. TRAFFORD TAYLOR, K. C. 
1937-1938 


M MOST significant in our Silver Anniversary Celebrati 





nA of the 








Birth of Kiwanis, is that then, as now, we are snfronted with 

si ] nat 9 anda internat 

International, in that we, in Canada, are again engaged in a 
struggle for supremacy of democracy, with all it implies, against 
dictatorship, and everything it involves. 

<iwanis’ birth during the Great War enabled us to envisage a 

Je of humar nduct embodied in our primary principles. 

Now, as then, and always may Kiwanis adequately sustain its 
altruistic fundamental principles, and carry on, with redoubled cour 
age, sacrifice and resolute determination to protect our democratic 


H. G. HATFIELD 
1938-1939 


T is fitting and proper that we should take recognition of the 
25th Anniversary of Kiwani 
ization during the quarter century of its existence are a source of 
pardonable pride to those who have had a part in its activities, 
Twenty-five years ago Kiwanis was unknown and unheard of. Today 
it stands for a high idealism in civic activity, development and 
progress. It has emphasized the importance of the human equation 
in all of its activities. Among these is the work with the youth of our 
land, the farm boys and girls, the Boy Scouts, the Junior Police and 
the under-privileged. Looking forward to the next twenty-five years, 
we must continue this work with increasing zeal. May we all be in- 
spired by past accomplishments to a more effective and compre- 
hensive program. 


“ 


The achievements of the organ- 
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Kiwanis Objects and Objectives 
By FRED. C. W. PARKER 


HE development in the Objects and 
Poviectives of Kiwanis Internation- 
al reveals much of the evolution 
and history of the organization itself 
during the past twenty-five years. 
The Objects have expressed the 
broad purposes of the organization and 
the Objectives have presented the fields 
for certain activities within these Ob- 
jects to be undertaken by clubs in their 
respective communities in accordance 
with the interests of the club members 
and adapted to the conditions and 
needs of the communities. What were 
really Objectives have been called by 
other names in the earlier years. 


OBJECTS 

In the state charter of the Detroit 
Kiwanis club, the first club, the follow- 
ing article is included: “The purpose 
or purposes for which it is incorporated 
are as follows: to promote social inter- 
course among its members; to provide 
for them a Club House, and to assem- 
ble for mutual pleasure and entertain- 
ment.” This remained as an object for 
only a short time and the purpose there- 
in expressed is far from the matured 
objects of the present organization. 

At the first convention in Detroit in 
1917, among what were termed Regu- 
lations adopted by the delegates was 
the following purpose: “This organiza- 
tion is formed for the purpose of be- 
ing a ruling or principal organization 
over subordinate organizations, asso- 
ciated not for profit, and located in 
municipalities in the State of Ohio and 
elsewhere, Which may now or hereafter 
be organized and become affiliated un- 
der the provisions and restrictions here- 
inafter set out.’’ This purpose like- 
wise does not indicate anything of the 
later service objects of the organiza- 
tion. 

At Providence in 1918 the second 
convention adopted a Constitution in 
which the following Objects were set 
forth: 

“1. To standardize and dissemin- 
ate Kiwanian principles of fair dealing 
and practices and the observance of 
the Golden Rule. 

“2. To encourage, promote and su- 
pervise the organization of Kiwanis 
clubs. 

“3. To study the work of existing 
Kiwanis clubs and their value to their 
respective members and communities, 
and to clear the information thus ac- 
quired for the benefit of all Kiwanis 
clubs. 

“4. To promote the spirit of fra- 
ternalism among Kiwanians and among 
Kiwanis clubs. 

“5. To discuss and study the Science 


of Business Building and promote co- 
operation between its members in the 
development of the various lines they 
represent. 

“6. To promote and encourage the 
living of the Golden Rule in private, 
civic, social and business life.” 

These Objects reveal the evolution of 
the organization which resulted in its 


Objects 
(Article II of Constitution) 


To give primacy to the human and spirit- 
ual rather than to the material values of life. 


To encourage the daily living of the 
Golden Rule in all human relationships. 


To promote the adoption and the applica- 
tion of higher social, business and profes- 
sional standards. 


To develop, by precept and example, a 
more intelligent, aggressive and serviceable 
citizenship. 


To provide through Kiwanis clubs a prac- 
tical means to form enduring friendships, to 
render altruistic service and to build better 
communities. 


To cooperate in creating and maintaining 
that sound public opinion and high idealism 
which make possible the increase of right- 
eousness, justice, patriotism, and good will. 


“rebirth” at that convention. They 
continued until the revision of the Con- 
stitution at the Denver Convention in 
1924. 

The convention at Atlanta in 192% 
adopted the following resolution creat- 
ing the Constitutional Convention: 

“Resolved, by The Kiwanis Club In- 
ternational in annual convention duly 
assembled that a Constitutional Con- 
vention, consisting of the present and 
all Past International Presidents and 
the present and all past International 
Chairmen of the Board of District Gov- 
ernors, be established, and that it be 
forthwith instructed and empowered 
to make a careful, analytical and scien- 
tific study of our present Constitution 
and By-Laws, investigate fully our pres- 
ent organization methods for the pur- 
pose of reviving the same, and report 
its conclusions and recommendations to 
our next annual convention in 1924.” 

The personnel of the Constitutional 


International Secretary 


Convention as provided in that resolu- 
tion consisted of Past Presidents Karr, 
Hixson, Barnett, Patterson, Elliott and 
Ross, the then President, Edmund F. 
Arras, and the chairman and past chair- 
men of the then Board of District Gov- 
ernors: Lewis Mitchell, Victor M. John- 
son, John H. Moss and R. A. Mansfield 
Hobbs. The Board of Trustees added to 
this personnel as an associate member 
the chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Laws and Regulations, Ray- 
mond M. Crossman. Past President Karr 
acted as chairman of the Constitutional 
Convention. <A drafting committee 
consisting of Past Presidents Patterson 
and Elliott and Lewis E. Mitchell, 
chairman of Board of District Gover- 
nors was appointed. The Secretary col- 
laborated with the Constitutional Con- 
vention and its drafting committee. 

Most thorough study was given to 
many essential points such as the basis 
of club representation, the objects, 
etc. The Secretary has a vivid memory 
of the meetings of the Constitutional 
Convention as well as of the drafting 
committee. It was indeed a Kiwanis 
education and inspiration to listen to 
the views so fully discussed by the keen 
minds of those making up the Con- 
stitutional Convention. Especially is 
recalled the discussion whether it was 
wise to include the first Object, “To 
give primacy to the human and spiritual 
rather than to the material values of 
life.’ Some who might have been 
thought as especially favorable, raised 
a serious question as to whether such 
an object might not give a wrong im- 
pression of the character of the or- 
ganization. Others, however, who might 
have been thought likely to oppose 
such an object gave it strong support 
and it was finally agreed to include it. 
In the light of present recognized needs 
for a larger emphasis upon spiritual 
values and the opportunity given to 
Kiwanis to assist in meeting these needs 
through an appropriate objective, the 
adoption of this Object has been proven 
wise and almost providential. 

The revised Constitution and By- 
Laws, in the main as recommended by 
the Constitutional Convention, were 
adopted at the Denver Convention in 
1924 in which were included the Ob- 
jects which have continued to the pres- 
ent. These are presented in the ‘“‘box”’ 
on this page. These Objects have given 
the organization ample opportunity to 
develop Objectives of a wide scope 
which have been most practical and 
timely. This statement of Objects 
is so fine and adequate that it is to be 
hoped that it may long stand as pre- 
senting the broad purposes of Kiwanis. 
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OBJECTIVES 


In the earlier years no action was 
taken to adopt formal objectives as 
guides to the clubs in planning activ- 
ities in fulfillment of the Objects of the 
organization. Clubs carried on worthy 
activities in meeting the needs of their 
communities and within the broad pur- 
poses of the organization without the 
guidance and inspiration of specific 
International Objectives. 

By 1921 there were expressions of 
an increasing conviction on the part 
of many leaders that the adoption of 
an International objective would define 
a field of service which would challenge 
all clubs to undertake activities in some 
common cause in a manner to inspire 
greater action by all clubs and to assist 
clubs in more effective methods in such 
service by the exchange of the ex- 
perience of clubs in carrying on the ac- 
tivities under such an objective. 

President Karr, elected at the Cleve- 
land Convention in 1921, had this much 
upon his heart. The International Sec- 
retary who began his service at that 
time had been led to accept the Secre- 
taryship to a large extent by his vision 
of the possibilities of assisting in the 
harnessing in more definite and effect- 
ive service and leadership the vast re- 
sources in man power represented by 
the organization even at that time. 
One of the three policies adopted by the 
Executive Committee at its meeting in 
July following the Cleveland Conven- 
tion was ‘‘To adopt a public activity 
in which all Kiwanis clubs may cooper- 
ate.” 

The Committees on Public Affairs, 
the President and Secretary united in 
an earnest study to determine what 
might be offered as this public activity. 
As a result of this study during the en- 
tire administrative year, the Toronto 
Convention approved the recommenda- 
tion that this “‘public activity” be serv- 
ice to under-privileged children under 
the slogan, “A Square Deal for the 
Under-Privileged Child—a Future Citi- 
zen.” This therefore was the first 
International Objective. 

This study included the consideration 
of many different suggestions received 
from Kiwanians and clubs. But prac- 
tically all of these suggestions con- 
sisted of centralized institutions of one 
kind or another. As a result of this 
study in general and the consideration 
of the various suggestions received, a 
principle was determined concerning 
the character of an International Ob- 
jective, namely, that it should not be 
a centralized institution which would 
be managed by Board and staff and fi- 
nanced by assessment of members but 
rather a field of service in which vari- 
ous clubs could select varying activities 
according to their personnel and the 
needs of their communities and in 
which individual members could per- 
sonally participate rather than merely 
assist financially. The determining of 
this principle was a significant result 
of this study. It has continued to guide 
in the adoption of later Objectives and 
it is hoped that it always will. 

In his message to the Toronto Con- 


vention in 1922 and at the Board of 
Trustees meeting at that time, Presi- 
dent Karr expressed his conviction that 
Kiwanis as a non-cemmercial and com- 
munity-building organization might 
well adopt an objective in the agricul- 
tural field especially the promotion of 
better relations between farmers and 
the business men of neighboring towns 
and cities. At the time other leaders 
did not give this suggestion much sup- 
port. In fact, even members of the 
Board expressed their skepticism. How- 
ever, President Karr persisted in voic- 
ing his conviction and in due time a 
definite activity in this field was adopted 
by the Board of Trustees. The accom- 
plishments down through the years 
under this second International Objec- 
tive fully justify its adoption. 

The Board of Trustees for the ad- 
ministrative year 1922-23 for the first 
time formulated what were in fact ob- 


Objectives 
Administrative Year 1939-1940 


Our objectives are designed to make effec- 
tive our Constitutional objects. 
To render service: 
1. To under-privileged children 
. In work with boys and girls 
Through vocational guidance 


- In establishing closer relations between 
rural and urban communities 


2 
3 
4 


5. By encouragement of intelligent, aggres- 
sive and serviceable citizenship 


and 
To render further service: 


1. By the support of churches in their spir- 
itual aims 


2 


Through initiation and support of construc- 

tive policies of conservation 

3. By cooperation in law observance and 
enforcement 

4. By continued interest in public safety 

5. In furnishing a broader knowledge of the 
fundamentals of popular government and 
the responsibilities of citizenship 

6. By the maintenance of the international 

good will existing between the Dominion 

of Canada and the United States of 

America. 


jectives, although they were termed 
Policies. This term, which later came 
to be recognized as inadequate, was 
continued for several years. Among 
these proposed Policies some of which 
had to do with administrative work 
were the following: 

“To promote better relations be- 
tween farmers and business and pro- 
fessional men in our cities.° 

“To increase the activities of clubs 
in behalf of under-privileged children. 

“To foster a more intelligent and 
active citizenship.” 

The citizenship objective included in 
these so-called Policies quite natur- 
ally resulted from the Object on citi- 
zenship in the Constitution. For the 
next two administrative years, 1923-24 
and 1924-25, these three objectives 
were continued under the same head- 
ing. 
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Meanwhile increasing attention was 
being given to the thought that if 
youth received some assistance in the 
problem of the best investment of their 
abilities much good would result, first, 
to the individuals because they would 
be working in fields for which they 
were better qualified and therefore in 
which they would find greater joy and 
satisfaction, and secondly, to society 
because of the increased values result- 
ing from such satisfying work. Schools 
had provided assistance in this field 
of vocational guidance and in an in- 
creasing number of schools vocational 
counselors were employed, some thus 
serving along with their teaching and 
others giving full time to counseling. 

It also became evident that since the 
professional counselor would be looked 
upon by youth as dealing with their 
problem somewhat theoretically the 
codperation of men engaged in prac- 
tical business, industry and agriculture 
as well as the professions, with the pro- 
fessional counselors would provide an 
assistance which would be valued as 
more practical because resulting from 
actual experience in their several voca- 
tions. 

Under these conditions Kiwanis lead- 
ers early came to see that the members 
of a Kiwanis club with its classified 
membership representing a cross-section 
of the vocational activities in a com- 
munity were peculiarly fitted to render 
cooperative service in the field of vo- 
cational guidance along with the pro- 
fessional vocational counselors in 
schools or in other organizations. 

Therefore, the Policies adopted for 
the administrative year 1925-26 in- 
cluded, in addition to the objectives 
formerly adopted, an objective on vo- 
cational guidance as follows: 

“To enlist the interest of all Kiwanis 
clubs in providing vocational guidance 
and placement for young men and 
women through Kiwanis members offer- 
ing advice in their respective classifica- 
tions.” 

There was also included in the Poli- 
cies for that administrative year an 
objective on business and professional 
standards as follows: 

“To seek an adequate expression of 
the ideals of Kiwanis as applied to 
business and professional standards and 
to promote the acceptance of those 
principles in business and professional 
life.”’ 

This with changed wording was con- 
tinued for several years and then 
omitted because it was considered that 
the Constitutional Object on these 
ideals would sufficiently challenge the 
clubs to carry on activities in this field. 

Meanwhile there was increasing dis- 
satisfaction with the term Policies which 
had for several years been used as the 
general heading for what were truly ob- 
jectives. Therefore for the administra- 
tive year 1926-27 the term Objectives 
was first used to define the specific 
fields in which clubs were urged to 
carry on activities during that year. 
Those adopted included citizenship, 
service to under-privileged children, 

(Turn to page 59) 
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The First International 
Headquarters 


By O. 


3ut just an office was not enough, for 
Kiwanis owned no equipment other 
than one steel file cabinet, which former 
volunteer Secretary, Albert 
promptly shipped from his own busi- 
ness office in Buffalo, New York. So the 
Secretary’s next task was to buy furni- 
ture. A small-size executive desk was 
selected because of limited space in the 
little office. Two side chairs, a stenog- 
rapher’s desk and chair, an office bench, 
typewriter, mimeograph and small ta- 
ble, two waste baskets and a costumer 
completed the equipment. A _ stenog- 
rapher was employed, some stationery 
ordered, and the first office of Kiwanis 
was open for service. 


Dodge, 


This is neither the time nor occasion 
for recording the flood of vivid recollec- 
tions of those beginning days of the 
establishment of International Head- 
quarters, but not the least of the early 
problems was to assemble the names of 
all existing Kiwanis clubs. Then to as- 
certain the names of their principal of- 
ficers, to convince the executives of lo- 
cal clubs that there was a useful serv- 
ice to be performed by a headquarters 
office and a “staff” of two employees, if 





The First International Secretary, O. Samuel Cum- 
mings, as he was pictured in one of the earliest 
magazine groups. 


@ Executive selected at Providence 

Convention writes interestingly of 
the very earliest days of the organi- 
zation’s headquarters and the prob- 
lems confronting the new secretary 


teen by twenty-four feet in size, 

number 818 in the Webster Building 
on lower LaSalle Street, Chicago, was 
established the first International Head- 
quarters of Kiwanis. 

When the first salaried executive of 
the organization returned to his home 
in Chicago in June following his selec- 
tion by the Board of Trustees at the 
close of the Providence Convention, his 
first task was to locate an office that 
could be rented for $50 per month. The 
necessity for economy is apparent when 
you know the Trustees had adopted a 
budget of $8,000, when there was only 
$4,000 on hand, and the balance owed 
by local units which had either refused 
or delayed paying the modest dues of 
$1.00 per capita to the then struggling 


[T a little two-room office about fif- 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


SAMUEL CUMMINGS 


| ° j 
+t Salaried Secretary 


acidant and f 
Pre I€ ana rirs 


you can refer to two persons as a staff. 

To illustrate one of the early prob- 
lems, there walked into the office of the 
Secretary one day a gentleman who 
gave his name as James Stein. He made 
very plain that he expected to be known 
by name although never before having 
met the Secretary. By some maneuver- 
ing he was led to reveal what office he 
held in his club, that of Secretary, and 
his home city, which was Wilmington, 
Delaware, without his realizing that he 
was being “pumped.” With those facts 
in hand the Secretary frankly told him 
that the reason he did not recognize Mr. 
Stein’s name was because he had never 
heard it before, and was for the first 
time learning that there was a Kiwanis 
Club in Wilmington. Mr. Browne, in 
this case, as in several others, while he 
was conducting the field work separate 
from Kiwanis International, had neg- 
lected to report the completion of a 
new club and the names of its officers. 

By the end of 1918 the loose ends 
had been gathered together, the Secre- 
tary, with money borrowed on the per- 


sonal note of International President 


(Turn to page 68) 





International organization. 


The first International Headquarters, Room 818 Webster Building, lower La Salle Street, Chicago. A 
little two-room office eighteen by twenty-four feet. 
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INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


At head of table, Fred. C. W. Parker, International Secretary and Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine. 


Starting at Secretar 


Parker’s keft: George W. Kimball, Assistant Secretary; Percy R. Monson, Mana- 


ger, Department of Service; Lawrence H. Dierks, Manager, Department of Publicity; Walter Ingram, 

ee Department of Field Service; C. Edison Clougn, Manager, Department of Records; James 

. Lake, Manager, Department of Research; George A. Seyfer, Manager, Department of Office Man- 

ieee Wilbur K. Neuman, Department of Service; Merton S. Heiss, Managing Editor, The Kiwanis 
Magazine; O. E. Peterson, Convention Manager. 


Headquarters Today 


By GEORGE W. KIMBALL 


set up as “a central service plant, a 

coordinating agency for Kiwanians, 
Kiwanis clubs and districts.” From the 
first it functioned that way. Personal 
contact with it as a charter member 
and president of my club impressed me 
that it was just that. It has been a 
happy experience to have been so long 
associated with the past and the pres- 
ent. We knew all of those “O. Sam” 
mentions in his story and worked with 
some of them. One thing “O. Sam” 
didn’t mention was their singing ability 
and the emphasis that music received 
in the organization and functioning of 
clubs in the early days of Headquar- 
ters. It played a vital part in the de- 
velopment of the fundamental fellow- 
ship of our organization. 

The first personal contact with the 
Headquarters of today came to me at 
Cleveland in 1921 where as a delegate 
of my club I met Secretary Fred for 
the first time as did the other delegates 
of the convention. From then on my 
association with the present headquar- 
ters has been increasingly intimate. 

There is no fundamental difference in 
purpose between the first headquarters 
and that of today. It is still “a central 
service plant and a coérdinating agen- 
cy.” There has, of course, been a com- 
plete change of emphasis in its func- 
tions to correspond with the evolution 
of Kiwanis activity. Then (January 1, 
1921) 67 per cent of the operating in- 
come came from the building of new 
clubs; today only 2 per cent comes 
from that source. At that time 80 per 
cent of the annual pay roll of approxi- 
mately $138,000 was paid out to those 
of the sixty employees in the field. To- 
day there are seventy-seven salaried 


[Ts RN: ATIONAL He: adquar ters was 


Assistant International Secretary 


employees, requiring an annual pay roll 
of $135,000. Headquarters personnel ac- 
tivity is naturally reflected by the allo- 
cation of funds for headquarters and 
the budget for the second six months 
of 1939 provided the allocation of 50 
per cent for service to clubs, 18 per 
cent for administration and planning, 
12 per cent for general office work and 
3 per cent for publicity from the gen- 
eral operating income comprised pri- 
marily of International dues. Then, 
there were 36,047 members in 367 Ki- 
wanis clubs. Today, 105,743 belong to 
the 2,060 clubs requiring Headquarters 
service. 

None of the changes be- 
tween yesterday and to- 
day have been artificially 
or abruptly made. Only as 
organization activity re- 
quired have we arrived at 
our present setup. As the 
increased number of clubs 
became older, service re- 
quirements and personal 
contacts with them grew. 
As the number of clubs 
grew, field opportunity 
lessened and the field 
force was reduced in num- 
ber and placed on a sala- 
ried basis. When the dis- 
tricts which were being 
organized in 1920 expand- 
ed in efficiency and size 
the necessary sources of 
assistance and informa- 
tion for them were de- 
veloped. Magazine, Con- 
vention, and the Supply 
Bureau were segregated 
in departmental function- 
ing and financial setup. 


of new clubs. 
A. Dunlap, Robert R. La 
row: Edwin S. Shortess, Ernest L. Lucas and Warren D. Olson. 
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Recently a Research Department for 
the assistance of International commit- 
tees in contacting sources of informa- 
tion and securing material for the de- 
velopment of activities has been added 
to the other eight departments. 

Headquarters today is nicely located 
just outside of the busy “loop” district 
of Chicago, but close enough to be con- 
venient to business houses and trans- 
portation facilities. It occupies about 
7,900 square feet of the second floor 
of the McGraw-Hill Building at 520 
North Michigan Avenue. 

The working force at International 
Headquarters consists of the Interna- 
tional Secretary, assisted by the As- 
sistant Secretary and nine other staff 
men, with a stenographiec and clerical 
force of sixty. There are also six field 
service representatives who, under the 
Field Service Department, work in the 
field in the building of new clubs, and 
the rendering of field service to “‘atten- 
tion” and other established clubs. While 
every phase of the work at Interna- 
tional Headquarters might well be in- 
cluded as being in the Service Depart- 
ment, yet for the advantages of ad- 
ministration the functions at Interna- 
tional Headquarters are divided into 
nine departments. 

The International Secretary, Fred. C. 
W. Parker, is of course in charge of all 
the activities at International Head- 
quarters. Not only do his duties include 
the administration of Headquarters and 
the editorship of The Kiwanis Magazine, 
but the International Constitution pro- 
vides that he shall share in the develop- 
ment of the organization’s policies and 
objectives. He is in attendance and 
serves as secretary at all meetings of the 
Board of Trustees, the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the International Council, 
as well as all conventions of Kiwanis 
International. He thus has the oppor- 
tunity of giving these various groups 
of Kiwanis leadership the benefit of his 
knowledge and experience. 

(Turn to page 53) 





FIELD SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES 
Here are the men who work under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Field Service and spend all of their time in the field. 
They render service to established clubs and assist in the building 


They are, reading left to right, PP row: William 
Follette, Henry C. Pepper; bottom 
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THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 





“THE INTERNATIONAL BOARD 


First row, left to right: Treasurer W. Eugene Wolcott, M.D.; Immediate Past President H. G. Hatfield; Vice President Charles S. Donley; President 


Bennett O. Knudson; Vice President Robert J. Prittie; and Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Second row, left to right: Trustees Frederick M. Barnes; James P. Gallagher; R. 


and Franklin C. Haven. 


Parker. 


George McCuish; David W. Henderson, M.D.; E. B. Stahlman, Jr.; 


Third row, left to right: Trustees Donald B. Rice; Fred G. McAlister; Mark A. Smith; Charles B. Holman, D.D.S.; Ben Dean; and Daniel S. Wentworth. 


Kiwanians—What of Tomorrow! 


“And your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy and your young men 
shall see visions and your old men 
shall dream dreams. And I will shew 
wonders in Heaven above and signs 
in the earth beneath.” 


LMOST every dream of the past 
A is an amazing reality today. No 
part of yesterday was so glori- 

ous as this hour. 

A mere hundred years ago the scien- 
tists thought that the atmosphere was 
simple space. We had twenty-five miles 
of railroad track in America and not a 
mile of telegraph or telephone wire. 
Electric light, trolley cars, bicycles, de- 
partment stores, skyscrapers, tinned 
salmon, airships, penny newspapers, 
appendicitis, and power cranes were 
infant ideas. Electricity had never been 
hitched to a wheel; gun powder was the 
most powerful explosive; and subways 
were not considered possible. Abraham 
Lincoln’s angular frame never reposed 
in a Pullman berth. Garfield called a 
twenty-day liner an ocean grayhound. 

Twenty-five years ago Mrs. America 
came to breakfast in a suit, the skirt of 
which hung just six inches from the 
ground. She protected her ankles with 
spats and her stockings were black or 
tan. Her bathing suit consisted of an 


outer tunic of silk over a tight knitted 
under-garment, worn with long stock- 
ings. Her hair was long and she never 
heard of face lifting. 

Mr. America’s favorite ball player 
was Ty Cobb and Babe Ruth, Jack 
Dempsey, Bobby Jones and Bill Tilden 
were unknown. 

Among the cars on the streets were 
Lexingtons, Maxwells, and Templars. 
The jazz bands did not feature saxo- 
phone players and the favorite tunes 
were “I’m Always Chasing Rainbows,” 
and “The Japanese Sandman.” 

The picture shows featured Charlie 
Chaplin in “Shoulder Arms” or Mary 
Pickford in “Daddy Long Legs.” The 
best seller was the “Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse,” and neither Tarking- 
ton’s “The Magnificent Ambersons,” 
nor Wells’ “Outline of History” was 
known. There was no such thing as 
radio broadcasting, and “Listen, Les- 


@ In a series of poetic-prose para- 

graphs the Kiwanian who was 
president in 1935-1936 reminds the 
reader that while many things have 
changed in twenty-five years The 
Golden Rule stands as originally 
phrased and is still all-important. 


By HARPER GATION 


Past International President 


ter” had not begun its long theatrical 
run. 

Our friends of twenty-five years ago 
never heard of Coué, the Dayton Trial, 
crossword puzzles, bathing beauty con- 
tests, racketeers, Coral Gables, “The 
American Mercury,” speakeasies, Al 
Capone, automatic traffic lights, Charles 
A. Lindbergh or Kiwanis International. 

Today we are rather well satisfied 
with ourselves. Unparalleled progress 
has been made in the art of living. The 
last twenty-five years have turned lux- 
uries into necessities; expanded the 
horizon, and made all of North America 
kin. 

In these twenty-five busy years there 
have been changes on every side, but a 
few things have not changed. 

The secrets of success have not 
changed. Hard work, thrift and friend- 
liness remain essential to useful living. 

Love has not changed. Little chil- 
dren still ask for mother in the dark- 
ness of night-time. 

The Golden Rule has not changed. 
The Great Builder still suggests that 
we do unto others as we would have 
them do unto us. 

Kiwanis has not changed in purpose 
or design, but only in extent and oppor- 

(Turn to page 65) 
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@ KEEP up your club histories is the 

urgent request of the Historian 
who in spite of problems of research 
realizes as do few other persons just 
what splendid community service 
is being rendered by Kiwanis and 
Kiwanians in many communities. 


the Historian is in a more advan- 

tageous position than any other 
Kiwanian, to know of the progress 
made by Kiwanis International. His 
historical research not only brings to 
light many crudities in the early 
mechanical make-up, but also in the 
early methods of procedure. As an in- 
stance it is related that a Detroit news- 
paper, published during the early years 
of our organization, listed the names 
of many corporations and firms as 
members in printing a roster of the 
Detroit Kiwanis club. The weakness of 
such a course must have been quickly 
apparent because it is the only instance 
found by the Historian of taking into 
membership any but individuals. 

Although this is not a report of the 
Historian, he desires to refer to the 
fact that difficulties of historical re- 
search are many and that it is neces- 
sary to cautiously check every state- 
ment before recording it as a fact. To 
make a single wrong statement would 
cast doubt upon every statement re- 
cited in the history. He must fortify 
himself with every possible precaution 
as to every fact, he must not prove 
false to the reliance placed upon him. 

There have been difficulties in estab- 
lishing completion dates of certain 
clubs. Dates and manner of charter 
presentation have been _ incorrectly 
stated. Recollections of individuals 
have not concurred with newspaper 
clippings. There have been examples 
of forgetfulness and district histories 
have not proven infallible. 

The Historian approaches each prob- 
lem and checks every statement and 
assertion. The history must be cor- 
rect. 

The Historian is privileged as no 
other person perhaps is privileged, 
however, in being able to see through 
the years the many, many things Ki- 
wanis has done or caused to be done. 
The Historian in his research certainly 
realizes how helpful Kiwanis is in the 
proper development of community life. 


[ IS possible, perhaps probable, that 


Kiwanis Progress 





Actual views of conditions as well as 
newspaper reports of club activities, 
evidence a continuing aid to commu- 
nity welfare work. Innumerable in- 


stances might be related to prove the 
truthfulness of this assertion, but a 


AuGgesT 
i pecem BER 





few will suffice my purpose. One of 
the colorful and picturesque activities 
is that which is bringing about a better 
understanding between those living in 
the country and those residing in the 
cities. Another activity which is help- 
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By JOHN H. MOSS 


Past International President and Historian 


ful to community life, is that of voca- 
tional guidance. It has usually required 
from a few months to several years for 
a boy who has graduated from high 
school to find his permanent place in 
the business world. If all boys could 
be promptly placed we would save hun- 
dreds of years in the economic life of 
the nation every graduation day. The 
Historian has been told that some years 
ago, the club at Oakland, California, 
functioned 100 per cent in this respect 
one year. A third activity helpful to 
community life is that of helping un- 
der-privileged children. This, like the 
other activities, is as practical as it is 
helpful. As a matter of fact, Kiwanis 
does not waste its time or substance in 
promoting activities which are merely 
visionary, which are not practical, and 
which do not help the communities in 
which they are developed. Another 
point of strength is the fact that no 
activity is urged in a community which 
would not be benefited by it. 

Most of the early crudities are not 
generally known to many of our mem- 
bers. They, however, all recognize the 
fact that Kiwanis has made progress in 
many other directions, not only as to 
its mechanical make-up but to its meth- 
ods of procedure. Take its objects and 
objectives; no citation of facts or illus- 
trations of plans is essential for one t» 
note the progress made. While its 
principles and purposes have not been 
expanded since the Birmingham Con- 
vention when the policy was changed 
from bartering with other club mem- 
bers to one of assisting those in need, 
its activities under them have been 
largely amplified and improved. 

In closing, I would: urge every club, 
especially the new clubs, to keep a 
faithful record of its activities. Such a 
record will serve many useful pur- 
poses. It will be largely helpful in se- 
curing new members. Some day it 
will prove greatly helpful in compiling 
a history of the club. The Historian 
has been told that the club in Montreal, 
Quebec, keeps up its history weekly, 
and that the District of Indiana has an 
Annual Achievement Meeting which is 
for the purpose of maintaining its his- 
torical facts. No attempt has been 
made by the Historian to learn which 
clubs are keeping their histories. There 
are probably many others. Those 
which are, are to be commended for 
their doing so. 
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A Story of the Magazine 


@ From the promotional be- 

ginning right up to now the 
publication has been devoted 
solely to Kiwanis activities and 
efforts, avoiding other fields. 


ROM the very earliest days of Ki- 

wanis right up to the present time 

there has been a Kiwanis maga- 
zine and it is very interesting to note 
that always, from the beginning to now, 
the magazine has been published in the 
interest of Kiwanis and Kiwanians, has 
dealt with Kiwanis activities, objects 
and objectives and has never sought to 
serve any other master than Kiwanis. 

The files of Kiwanis publications pre- 
sent an interesting sidelight on Kiwanis 
history. It is evident from the very be- 
ginning that there was need of an offi- 
cial organ and those who had charge of 
preparing and presenting that organ 
worked faithfully and efficiently and 
gave to the organization’s members 
what they felt was the quantity and 
quality of information and inspiration 
to which they were entitled. 

The Kiwanis Magazine has changed 
with the years, changed very positively. 
So has Kiwanis. As a matter of fact 
every magazine whether or not it rep- 
resents an organization or is sold over 
news stands and by subscription has 
changed. Quality of content has 
changed as much as has format. The 
Kiwanis publication reflects all of the 
changes that any magazine over twenty- 
five years of age would reflect. Addi- 
tionally it reflects a change in an or- 
ganization, a growth from weakness to 
strength and a growth from strength 
to greatness. In August of 1918 Editor 
and Publisher Fulkerson announced 
proudly that twelve thousand persons 
were on Kiwanis rosters and would re- 
ceive their copies of the organization’s 
magazine. Our last print order to Kable 
Brothers was for 112,000. That was the 
normal mailing of the December 1939 
issue. As these lines are being typed 
orders are coming in for extra copies of 
the anniversary issue with such fre- 
quency that we may not know until the 
press foreman throws the starting 
switch how many more thousands will 
be needed. 

But it is with pride that the present- 
day editors of The Kiwanis Magazine 
look back and see that always the maga- 
zine has been devoted to Kiwanis and 
has not been tempted to enter the field 
of fiction and compete with magazines 
which are published for competition in 
that field—and much more capable of 


doing a good job of presenting fiction 
than we could ever be. 

The editors again are proud when 
they look through the files and find the 
advertising columns free from items 
which can be termed objectionable. 
True, advertising styles have changed 
with the years. The Kiwanis Magazine 
has changed with these styles and con- 
sistently has declined advertising which 
could offend. 

Those responsible for the production 
of the present-day Kiwanis Magazine 
cannot, however, go along with a maga- 
zine history without suggesting that 
some time, some young man in some 
advertising agency is going to really 
undertake a study of such a magazine 
as The Kiwanis Magazine and reach 
the conclusion that here is an adver- 
tising field that, because of past day 
misunderstandings or lack of appre- 
ciation perhaps, is practically unculti- 
vated. Here are some hundred and 
five or ten thousand men, owners, 
partners, executives, professional men 
trained in arts and sciences, farmers, 
dairymen, stock raisers—all successful 
—all subscribers to The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine, scattered throughout some 2,060 
communities in the United States and 


Canada. They read their 
Kiwanis magazines and 
they read other maga- 


zines. They represent a 
fine market. 

On the radio the above 
paragraph would be la- 
beled a “commercial” and 
taken for granted. Here is 
the magazine editorial de- 
partment’s “commercial” 
and is offered for added 
thought and consideration 
on the part of Kiwanians 
and those who do adver- 
tising research. 

The earliest of the Ki- 
wanis publications was 
named “The Kiwanis 
Club” and described as 
“A Monthly Magazine De- 
voted to Kiwanis Inter- 
ests.”” The slogan used in 
this publication was “Co- 
operation!  Reciproca- 
tion!” This publication 
was printed in Cleveland 
and in Buffalo by Allen S. 
Browne of Buffalo, organ- 
izer. He sent packages of 
these magazines to the 
secretaries of the exist- 
ing clubs, had them dis- 
tributed to the member- 





Here's the first magazine. 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


ship and of course used the magazine 
in promotional work. It was somewhat 
unorganized as to its content but con- 
tained much that was soundly promo- 
tional and certainly must have done a 
great deal toward placing Kiwanis be- 
fore the attention of the business and 
professional men of the United States 
and Canada. Allen §. Browne was 
the managing editor and there was a 
corporation known as The Kiwanis 
Publishing Company, Inc. 

The official publication of Kiwanis 
was born of the Providence Convention. 
The convention decided the organization 
needed a magazine of its own and ar- 
rangements were accordingly made. A 
committee was appointed and prelimi- 
nary arrangements were made. The 
magazine section of the present consti- 
tution came into being at Providence, 
viz., that each club make it a condition 
of membership that “each member shall 
become a bona fide paid subscriber to 
the magazine.” There was a post con- 


vention meeting of the International 
Board of Trustees at which was present 
as the sole representative of the writ- 
ing profession an active Kiwanian from 
Washington, D.C., a trustee-elect. There 
were many questions asked about maga- 
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Quite promotional in nature and content 
but carrying much of the early day history. 
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zine editing and Roe gave the answers. 
They figured out budgets based on in- 
come and found there was enough left 
for a small salary for an editor. The 
only writing man present at the board 
meeting became the editor. We asked 
Roe about this first magazine of Kiwanis 
and he told the story something like 
this: 

“T was told I was editor so I went 
back to Washington and produced the 
first number describing a convention of 
which there was no printed program 
and of which I had made no notes. I 
had no mailing list either because previ- 
ously the publication had been dis- 
tributed hand to hand. I wrote the first 
edition from cover to cover as I also did 
for the next two years. I not only had 
no notes and no mailing list but soon I 
discovered that I had no money to pay 
printers. During the two years before 
subscription money began to come in I 
financed the magazine myself, having 
loaned the book four thousand dollars 
of my own money before a cent came 
in. But “The Kiwanis Hornet” went 
into the press and out through the mails 
“regularly.” 

There were two issues of “The Ki- 
wanis Hornet”—“A Periodical of Per- 
sonality and Pep.” They were of the 
size of the Reader’s Digest, a radical 
venture for those days. It was described 
as “The official organ of the Interna- 
tional Kiwanis Clubs of the United 
States and Canada.” The Editor and 
Manager was Roe Fulkerson and the 
Magazine Committee of the Board was 
Perry S. Patterson, President, Chicago, 
Albert Dodge, Buffalo and Harry E. 
Karr, Baltimore. It was printed in 
Baltimore. There were departments for 
The International President; The Inter- 


national Secretary; The Editor’s Un- 
easy Chair; a section of Editorials by 
Roe Fulkerson and many, many articles 
that carry expressions we have learned 
to identify as peculiar to Roe. The 
International Board decided “‘The Ki- 
wanis Hornet” was not exactly a fit- 
ting title so it was changed and “The 
Kiwanis Torch” came into being. Dur- 
ing the latter part of 1918 we find 
“The Kiwanis Torch” being printed at 
Kable Brothers at Mt. Morris, right 
where this issue of the magazine was 
printed. 

“The Kiwanis Torch” became “A 
Periodical of Personality” and had the 
same names on the masthead as “The 
Kiwanis Hornet” except that there was 
added George A. Deatel, advertising 
manager. The size was increased to 
7% by 10% inches, slightly smaller 
than the present size. Departments 
were kept pretty much 
the same. It is noted 
that it took less than 
two pages of fairly 
large type to list the 
names of the clubs, 
their secretaries and 
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the day and place of meetings. First 
there was acceptance of the torch de- 
sign on the front cover, then there be- 
gan to be objections. Some suggested 
a torch implied anarchy. Even though 
this was reproduced from a drawing 
of the hand on the Statue of Liberty 
in New York harbor they thought of 
anarchy. War times of course in- 
fluenced thinking. So it was changed. 

Roe told us that about this time he 
had been using as material for the 
magazine such of the club bulletins as 
came to him but all who investigated 
learned that almost everything came te 
International Headquarters in Chicago. 
So they invited Roe to move. Those who 
knew Roe in those early years or 
who have known folks who did know 
Roe realize that his typewriter clicked 
out syndicate articles that brought back 

(Turn to page 66) 
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Left: The first official magazine, published by the organization with Roe 

Fulkerson as editor and the author of just about every paragraph. Next: 

Some fault was found with the name and the size of the pocket edition so it 

was changed to ‘“‘The Kiwanis Torch,’”’ quite a bit larger as to inches and 

ages. ere’s the first issue. Above: The first number of ‘‘The Kiwanis 

agazine’’ with ‘‘We Build’’ on the cover. Upper right: Last month’s issue, 
still devoted to the interests of Kiwanis and Kiwanians. 
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THE KIWANIS BLUEPRINT 


HE erection of a building of practical usefulness, ap- 

propriate design and assured permanence can only be 

accomplished under the guidance of an adequate blue- 
print showing the full details of construction with thorough- 
going specifications. 

All the construction experience of the past is drawn upon 
in the preparation of such a blueprint and the accompanying 
specifications. The plans are drafted and the specifications 
written in accordance with the principles of sound con- 
struction which have been proved in the practical work of 
building through all time. 

The building of an organization that is sound and perma- 
nent and that will accomplish the purposes for which it is 
formed, must follow a similar procedure, and the guiding 
plans must be in accordance with the organization principles 
which from past practical organization experience assure 
the fulfillment of the determined purposes. 

In the early years of Kiwanis there was no time-tested 
blueprint to guide the construction of the organization. 
Some of the organization structure did not prove adequate 
and also more significant objects were adopted for the or- 
ganization. Certain changes were therefore made which 
improved the organization and better fitted it to accomplish 
those larger purposes. Through this varied experience of 
the past twenty-five years there is now available a blueprint 
in which great confidence can be placed as a guide for the 
future building of Kiwanis. 

While in the years ahead there will without doubt be some 
additions to and certain alterations in the organization 
structure, yet if in the future this Kiwanis blueprint is fol- 
lowed with fidelity Kiwanis will be assured of a permanent 
stability and usefulness with ever-enlarging achievement in 
service and leadership. 

This Kiwanis blueprint provides plans for the construction 
of the three units of the organization—International, dis- 
trict and club. The club is the basic unit which is planned 
to give practical expression to the Kiwanis objects and ob- 
jectives. It is through the clubs and their members that the 
objects and objectives are made flesh and blood. The Inter- 
national unit is an association of clubs for the building of 
additional clubs and the educating, guiding and inspiring 
of the established clubs. The district unit is an association 
of the clubs in its territory to cooperate with the Interna- 
tional organization in its educational and promotional work. 

Because of the character of the club unit and because of 
its fundamental place in the Kiwanis organization it is most 
important that the blueprint for the club be followed with 
exceptional fidelity. It is also essential that only such 
changes in the International and district units shall be made 
that do not modify the basic character of the clubs and do 
not take from them their function to carry out the Kiwanis 
objects and objectives for the betterment of their com- 
munities. 

The plans for a Kiwanis club as included in the Kiwanis 
blueprint provide for the construction of an organized group 
in a town or city that creates and maintains the fellowship 


of representative business and professional men not pri- 
marily as an end in itself but rather as a means to practical 
voluntary service and leadership in the betterment of the 
community, inspired and empowered by a practical idealism. 


Fellowship 

The specifications for a Kiwanis club provide the ways and 
means to assure the exceptionally warm and genuine fellow- 
ship that is a basic characteristic of such a club. This does 
not just happen by chance. Certain organization methods 
are set forth which create and maintain this fellowship. 

The provisions for membership call for men of the owner, 
executive, professional type who have much in common and 
so readily form enduring friendships that make for true 
fellowship. This limitation is not set up in the spirit of 
exclusiveness which has no place in Kiwanis but rather as 
one of the means of making certain of the fundamental 
fellowship. 

The classification plan of our organization provides for 
the bringing together of men from all vocational fields in the 
community which insures the breadth and richness of the 
fellowship and prevents cliquiness. 

There is the provision for Kiwanians gathering together 
in weekly meetings which insures these members meeting 
one another regularly and frequently which is obviously the 
only and essential way to real friendship and genuine fellow- 
ship. One does not become intimately acquainted with those 
he meets rarely or even occasionally. 

The attendance of the individual members at club meet- 
ings is a part of the plan because only through being present 
with the group can the individuals participate in and con- 
tribute to this fellowship and the resulting service. One can 
only play in the Kiwanis service “team” by being in the 
line-up. 

The type of program at these weekly meetings also makes 
for real fellowship through its variety and diversity. The 
participation of all in the singing assists in creating an 
essential unity. The bantering and pranks, the musical and 
entertainment features all contribute to this fellowship. 
There is a certain cementing of the Kiwanians together 
through their common sharing in the addresses, discussions 
and reports of service and leadership activities of the club 
presented at the meetings. 

The plan provides that the meetings shall be about the 
luncheon or dinner table which contributes to the end sought 
through the breaking of bread together. This sacrament of 
friendship has been recognized down through the ages as a 
means of increasing fellowship. Those who put their feet 
under the same table and eat together are in some subtle 
way bound together in a closer friendship through the future 
years. 

The great values of these enduring friendships and the 
choice fellowship are fully recognized. Through the strong 
handclasp and the encouraging and sympathetic word of 
another member, many Kiwanians have found new strength, 
fresh courage, real comfort, strong determination to meet 
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the problems peculiar to their lives. But the purpose of 
Kiwanis fellowship goes beyend this. It has a larger ai- 
truistic purpose of being the means to form a united and 
effective group successfully to achieve the betterment of 
communities through service and leadership. 


Service and Leadership 

The Detroit club, the first Kiwanis club, according to its 
charter, had as its primary purpose the development and 
enjoyment of fellowship. However, experience led to the 
early recognition that for an organization to be of perma- 
nent value, fellowship had to be made not an end but a means 
to a larger purpose. It also soon became evident that fellow- 
ship to the end of a mutual exchange of business under the 
motto “We Trade” was not a purpose that would make for 
the greatest permanency and usefulness of Kiwanis. 

These convictions born of practical experience finally led 
to the “rebirth” of Kiwanis at the Providence and Birming- 
ham conventions and the adoption of a higher purpose for 
the organization under the motto “We Build.” It was 
planned that the fellowship should be the means to “build 
better communities.” 

The Kiwanis blueprint again 
provides the practical means for 
transforming the _ fellowship 
created under this plan into the 
service and leadership for the 
fulfillment of the high purposes 
of the organization. 

The provision for membership 
has its definite part in this mat- 
ter. If the organization is to 
build better communities it is 
obvious that the men who make 
up its membership and fellow- 
ship must be those with assured 
potentialities for service and 
leadership. Such are secured 
through a membership made up 
of the owner, executive and pro- 
fessional class of men. To doa 
given job requires qualified men, 
and so to fulfill the purposes of 
Kiwanis the men with capacities 
for its objectives must be chosen. 
This kind of membership is pro- 
vided not for exclusiveness but 
for practical results in service. 

The classification principle contributes its part. It is 
obvious that the more thoroughly representative the mem- 
bership of a club, the more it can achieve in the betterment 
of acommunity. The classification plan is a simple, common 
sense method of insuring a representative group because the 
members are chosen from the varied vocational fields exist- 
ing in a city or town. The truer a club is built in accord- 
ance with this specification the more representative it is and 
so the greater its ability to serve the community. 

The weekly meetings and their programs contribute in an 
important manner to the harnessing of fellowship to the job 
of service and leadership in a community. The workers are 
brought together frequently and regularly so that they 
unitedly face their responsibilities and the needs of the com- 
munity. Through programs at the meetings the opportu- 
nities for service and leadership can also be presented as 
well as reports on the activities successfully carried on or 
still challenging for accomplishment. 

Common objectives are, according to the Kiwanis blue- 
print, a most important means to stimulate those bound to- 
gether in the fellowship of a Kiwanis club to undertake 
service and leadership activities and not merely selfishly to 
enjoy their fellowship together. 

In the early years there were no International objectives 
to guide the clubs in the planning of their activities. Each 
club faced the needs of its own community and rendered 
service to meet these needs according to the interests devel- 
oped on the part of the members. 

By 1921 it had become evident to many leaders that clubs 
would be stimulated and helped in their service activities by 
the adoption of a common objective of a broad type. In the 
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field of such an objective the clubs could then undertake 
different phases of service and leadership in accordance with 
the preferences of the members and the needs of the respec- 
tive communities and under plans resulting from their own 
creative thinking, and yet since these differing activities 
would be within a common general field the clubs from the 
exchange of their experience would be able to improve their 
own methods and would gain a powerful stimulus to carry 
on even enlarged activities. 

The first such common objective was service to under- 
privileged children and was adopted at the International 
convention at Toronto in 1922. The results were as antic- 
ipated. Clubs were inspired to undertake different phases 
of service in this field and from the exchange of their expe- 
rience many clubs gained new ideas and better methods. 
Nothing in this first quarter century of Kiwanis history is 
more inspiring than the record of the quantity and quality 
of service rendered to that neediest group of children. 

The success of the first objective led to the adoption of 
others presenting different fields of service and leadership 
as set forth in the article on objects and objectives in this 
issue of the magazine. 

As new objectives have been 
adopted from time to time there 
has resulted a steady enlarge- 
ment of the scope of Kiwanis 
objectives, so that at the present 
a broad range of possible activ- 
ities within the fields of Inter- 
national objectives is presented 
to clubs, and members of widely 
differing interests can find 
phases of service in which to 
participate. 

It was only natural and to 
some extent probably fortunate 
that the early service performed 
by clubs was chiefly in the field 
of philanthropy and for some 
years primarily for under-privi- 
leged children. But in time it 
became evident that more than 
philanthropic service had to be 
done in order to “build better 
communities.” Now the scope 
of the objectives includes, in ad- 
dition to philanthropic en- 
deavors, the promotion of cit- 
izenship, interest in public affairs, vocational guidance of 
youth, the fostering of the cultural life of communities and 
the promotion of moral and human and spiritual values in 
community life. 

The ultimate goal of Kiwanis clubs in community building 
under these differing objectives is suggested by those 
significant words on the monument in Cleveland erected in 
honor of their former mayor, Tom Johnson, a man of unique 
personality and high ideals: 

“He found us striving each his selfish part, 

He left a city with a civic heart; 

And ever with his eye set on the goal 

The vision of a city with a soul.” 

According to the Kiwanis blueprint, a club is a group of 
friends bound together by a true spirit of fellowship which 
shall be “the practical means * to build better commu- 
nities.” It is now an accepted point of view that anything 
that makes for community betterment is within the scope 
of the activities of Kiwanis clubs. 


Practical Idealism 
The Kiwanis blueprint calls for construction under a third 
basic principle, the function of a practical idealism in inspir- 
ing and empowering those united in the friendly fellowship 
groups called clubs, to give concrete expression to the ideals 
and objectives of their organization and in producing the 
morale and dynamic essential to the best service and leader- 
ship. Experience makes clear that no organization which 
lacks this idealism can prosper long or achieve greatly. 
Kiwanis does not seek simply to build an organization ma- 

(Turn to page 72) 
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iwanis Foundation, Incorporated 


An Endowment Fund to Enlarge Kiwanis Service 


By F. TRAFFORD TAYLOR, K. C. 


@ There is offered a dignified med- 

ium entirely compatible with the 
traditions of Kiwanis to those who 
desire a means to perpetuate the 
primary purposes of the organiza- 
tion. Now fully able to operate. 


URING my term of office as Pres- 
ident I suggested to the Board of 
Trustees that we somewhat en- 

large our vision and project it into the 
future, realizing that when we have 
served our time in Kiwanis and have 
gone to the Great Beyond, Kiwanis In- 
ternational possessed of aneEndowment 
Foundation Fund, would still be operat- 
ing and carrying on our most worth- 
while and altruistic activities. 

The Board of Trustees unanimously 
endorsed my suggestion for the crea- 
tion of this Kiwanis International 
Foundation, and after a very consider- 
able amount of painstaking effort on 
the part of various members of the 
Board and Executive during the years 
1938, 1939, and after mature delibera- 
tion by the Trustee Board, it was def- 
initely decided to formally and legally 
incorporate under the official name of 
Kiwanis Foundation, Incorporated. In 
the month of April, 1939, a certificate 
of incorporation was duly issued under 
the laws of the {state of Illinois. 

Thus, it will oe seen that the new 
addition to our ¢amily in Kiwanis has 
a separate existence from Kiwanis In- 
ternational, and is a body politic hav- 
ing a separate entity with the follow- 
ing primary objects: 

“The objects for which the corpora- 
tion is formed are to form, promote or 
assist charitable, scientific, religious or 
educational enterprises. The objects 
and purposes of the corporation are to 
be exclusively for charitable, scientific, 
religious or educational purposes, and 
no part of the net earnings shall inure 
to the benefit of any private share- 
holder, individual or member. The 
corporation shall not engage in carry- 
ing on propaganda or otherwise at- 
tempt to influence legislation. Nothing 
contained in the foregoing purposes 


shail be interpreted or shall permit the 
corporation to act as a welfare agency 
or conduct a family home, as defined 
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by an Act of the General Assembly of 
the State of Illinois, to provide for 
licensing and supervision of child wel- 
fare agencies and family homes, etc., 
approved July 10, 1933, without com- 
plying with the Act.” 

Under its duly adopted by-laws, Ki- 
wanis Foundation, Incorporated, has 
two classes of members, Special and 
Regular. Special members of the corpo- 
ration shall be the President and Treas- 
urer of Kiwanis International and their 
successors, and three members of Ki- 
wanis International to be chosen by the 
Board of Trustees, one for a three-year 
period, one for a two-year period, and 
one for a one-year period. 

Regular members include members of 
Kiwanis clubs accepted by the Trustee 
Board in good standing. 

The annual meeting of Special mem- 
bers shall be held on the first day of 
the meeting of International Council in 
each year at 2 p.m. 

The property, business and affairs of 
the corporation shall be managed and 
controlled by a Board of Trustees of five 
Special Members, consisting at present, 
of the International President and 
Treasurer, and Past Presidents Ray- 
mond M. Crossman, Henry C. Heinz and 
the author, which Board, or its succes- 
sors, shall hold, invest, re-invest, pro- 
tect, manager and control the property, 
business and affairs of the corporation, 
applying the income or the principal, 
as they may determine and as may be 
deemed advisable for the above pur- 
poses. 

These Trustees shall have full power 
and authority to accept gifts, bequests 
and devises of real and personal prop- 
erty of every kind and nature from any 
person, persons, associations or clubs 
for the general purpose of the corpora- 
tion, or any special purpose not incon- 
sistent therewith. 

No person shall be eligible to be 
Trustee of the foundation who is not a 
Special Member thereof, and no Trus- 
tee shall receive any remuneration for 
his services. 

The officers of the corporation shall 
be chosen by the Trustee Board at their 
regular annual meeting, immediately 
following the annual meeting of Spe- 
cial Members, and shall be a President, 
one or more Vice-Presidents, and the 
Secretary and Treasurer. No salary 


shall be paid to any officer except the 
Treasurer, who receives one dollar per 
year for bonding purposes. 

The President is the Chief Executive 
officer presiding at all meetings and 
having general supervision, direction 
and active management of the business 
and affairs of the corporation. The 
Vice-President shall substitute for the 
President in the former’s absence or 
inability to act. 

The Treasurer shall have the custody 
of all of the funds and securities of the 
corporation. The Secretary shall keep 
the records under the supervision of 
the President and Trustee Board. 

The above is a brief outline of the 
set up of Kiwanis Foundation, Incorpo- 
rated, for the general information of 
our members in Kiwanis. 

In this our Silver Anniversary year 
it is abundantly clear to all, that Ki- 
wanis has, from year to year, gradually 
engendered an increasingly greater 
public interest in our activities, so that 
now, in our 25th year of activity, there 
are many of our members, as well as 
others, who may be quite anxious to 
assist in some small way, financially or 
otherwise, toward perpetuating the al- 
truistic objects, objectives and purposes 
of Kiwanis International. 

As I stated before, and wish to re- 
iterate very emphatically, Kiwanis 
Foundation, Incorporated, is a dignified 
medium entirely compatible with the 
glorious and unsullied tradition of Ki- 
wanis, through which to afford those 
who desire, a means to perpetuate’ the 
primary purposes of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. 

It was thought appropriate, at this 
time, that our members should become 
acquainted with the fact that Kiwanis 
Foundation, Incorporated, is ever pres- 
ent and fully equipped to operate and 
function for the purposes for which it 
was incorporated. 

May I appeal to our membership at 
large and to our respective districts and 
clubs to emphasize during this year, 
the fact that Kiwanis Foundation, In- 
corporated, is now in existence, in per- 
petuity, for the above most laudable 
purposes. 

In conclusion, Kiwanis Foundation, 
Incorporated, desires to extend to Ki- 
wanis International many happy re- 
turns of the year. 
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My Personal Page 


A YOUNG MAN OF TWENTY-FIVE 


By ROE FULKERSON 


4i LL the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 


They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. At first the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 
And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like a snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow... ” 


There is quite a bit more to Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 
of Man, but that much of the classic will suffice. For the 
present we are interested in a hearty young man of twenty- 
five, and need not continue to the “lean and slippered panta- 
loon” part. 


The first half a dozen years of a lad’s life are careless 
and happy days, with aimless rushings hither and yon, with 
game playing and castle building and selfish longings for 
lollypops and other delights to the childish palate. 

In fact, the first half dozen years of a boy’s life, most of 
his mind is centered on something he can eat. Pies, pastries, 
candies and other indigestibles are his chief thought. 

At six he enters school and begins to learn some rudi- 
mentary things. He learns a bit of reading, a bit of writing 
and a bit of arithmetic. More than all these things, he 
learns a bit of discipline and gains a bit of knowledge of 
how to get along with other boys of his own age, but of 
different environments, races and religions. 

On through grade school he learns with harder and yet 
harder lessons to speak properly, to compute values in money 
and values in codperation with others. He learns that no 
man can gain his desires by his own unaided efforts, and 
that he must bear and forbear, give and forgive, to get along 
with his fellow students. 


Then into prep school he goes at fourteen. Here he 
learns still harder lessons in discipline and in codperation. 
Here he begins to think of the big things he will accomplish 
in life and, being a bit impatient to get at his chosen occu- 
pation, nine chances out of ten he will stop school here. 


Only one boy out of ten goes on to college. There he, 
too, begins to concentrate on his task in life, his way of 
getting on, his finances and his life’s work. In a few years 
he is pretty well settled down to it. He may try one or two 
things from which he turns away to better ones; he may 
have one or two jobs to which he finds he is not fitted, and 
change to something else. 


But by the time he is twenty-five years of age, he has 
settled down to his life’s work. He has been married and 
assumed responsibilities. He has realized that life is a 
serious thing and has taken his share of it with vim and 
vigor and is on his way to the best years of his achievement 
in his chosen line. 





If there is a best time in the life of a man, it is when he is 
twenty-five. Every nerve, every brain cell, every muscle is 
alert and anxious to go. Most of the nonsense and the false 
moves weeded out, he is ready for achievement. 

Kiwanis is this year a young man of twenty-five. 

The life history of Kiwanis is little different from the life 
history of the average young man of twenty-five. 

In the beginning, Kiwanis made its mistakes and corrected 
them. Painstakingly it learned the A B C’s of civic service. 
Perhaps even the crowning insult of being called a “lunch- 
eon club” was to some extent justified. Like the small boy, 
we may have been chiefly interested in something to eat. 

But Kiwanis, like the boy in school, was learning its way. 
It was working along unexplored fields of civic betterment. 
In spite of our mistakes, we learned as we went along. When 
we changed our motto from “We Trade” to the present one, 
“We Build,” we took a long stride forward. 

We tried new things and sometimes we failed, but mostly 
we had glorious success. We can look forward to a future 
guided by a solid background of experience. Step by step, the 
changes in our plans have come, the change in our motto, the 
change in our organization plan, the establishment of our dis- 
trict system with its governors a part and parcel of the In- 
ternational organization. All these are milestones along the 
road we have come since our birthday twenty-five years ago. 

Now is the time of our maturity. We are filling a niche in 
the world and in every town in which a Kiwanis club has 
been organized. We are settled into our stride. Kiwanis is a 
young man of twenty-five, headed right and going strong. 

Men grow old and die, but Kiwanis will never grow old 
because young men will come in to replace the oldsters, to 
take up with the enthusiasm of youth the fine purposes of 
our organization, 

As an organization we have had our youth, our formative 
period, but we will never have old age such as Shakespeare 
described in his Seven Ages of Man. The eternal youth 
which has been the dream of every alchemist and every 
scientist always, can never be realized in an individual, but 
it may be realized in Kiwanis as an organization. 

Kiwanis is built on a solid foundation. Confucius laid that 
foundation six thousand years ago when he said “Do not 
unto others what you would not that others should do unto 
you.” Jesus Christ repeated this philosophy in its positive 
form in the Sermon on the Mount. We know it as the Golden 
Rule. There is not an object or objective of Kiwanis which 
does not embody this philosophy of living. 


No man, no business, no organization, can prosper by any 
other plan. 


Today Kiwanis is a young man of twenty-five. Some day it 
will be a young man of fifty, and later a young man of one 
hundred. To accomplish its purposes, Kiwanis must be eter- 
nally young. Please God, it will be. 
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The Harding International 
Good Will Memorial 


@ In Stanley Park, Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, stands a memorial 
in granite and bronze which honors 
a President who was a Kiwanian 
and gives world significance to his 

' peace and good will utterances. 


N International Memorial in 
granite and bronze for the first 
bona fide Kiwanian president of 

the United States—Warren G. Harding 

stands in Stanley Park, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada, The memor- 
ial was erected in 1925 at the place 
where Kiwanian Harding delivered his 
last public address. It was significant 
that in this last address he emphasized 
the spirit of friendship existing be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 
The memorial is accessible to the thou- 
sands of tourists who annually visit 
Stanley Park during the year. 

Warren G. Harding was an active 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Marion, 
Ohio. 

The dominant thought of the famous 
Vancouver address, delivered just be- 
fore his death, is expressed in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“What an object lesson of peace is 
shown by our two countries to all the 


world. No grim-faced fortifications 
mark our frontiers, no huge battleships 
patrol our dividing waters, no stealthy 
spies lurk in our tranquil border ham- 
lets. Only a scrap of paper, recording 
hardly more than a simple understand- 
ing, safeguards lives and properties on 
the Great Lakes, and only humble mile- 
posts mark the inviolable boundary 
line for thousands of miles through 
farm and forest. Our protection is in 
our fraternity, our armor is our faith, 
and the tie that binds more firmly year 
by year is ever-increasing acquaintance 
and comradeship through interchange 
of citizens; and the compact is not of 
perishable parchment but of fair and 
honorable dealing which, God grant, 
shall continue for all time.” 

The design of the Harding Memorial 
is familiar to all Kiwanians and to 
many thousands who are not members. 
It has been pictured many, many times 
and great pride in the design as well 
as in the act of placing a memorial on 
Canadian soil exists in the hearts of 
members of the organization from both 
Canada and the United States. 

The selected design in a semi-circular 
seat with an elevated center to contain 
a bronze tablet with Harding’s profile 
in bas-relief and the extract from his 


last address as just quoted. In the 
center rear are two bronze female fig- 
ures symbolizing Canada and_ the 
United States facing each other and 
keeping guard, not over the man 
represented on the bas-relief, but also 
over the memorable words of inter- 
national amity. Canada and the United 
States hold between them in one hand 
the olive branch of peace, in the other 
the shields of the two nations. At each 
end of the memorial structure is an 
eagle typical and symbolic of America. 
The dominating motif is peace and 
friendship between the two great na- 
tions of North America. The extreme 
length of the monument is thirty-seven 
feet; depth thirteen feet, nine inches; 
heighth ten feet, nine inches. The 
bronze figures are seven feet, six inches 
in height. 

Final selection of the site was made 
only after careful study and mature de- 
liberation. But one method of securing 
funds was available. Kiwanis Inter- 
national had no authority to take the 
funds from the treasury or to levy an 
assessment upon districts, clubs or 
members. Volunteer = subscriptions 
therefore financed the project. 

(Turn to page 67) 





The Harding International Good Will Memorial in Stanley Park, Vancouver, British Columbia. 


This picture was taken just a few weeks ago. 
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International Boundary Peace Tablets 


issue of The Kiwanis Magazine and 

in these days of stress and strife 
and sorrow elsewhere in the world it 
seems particularly significant that 
there should be included a description 
of the now famous Boundary Peace 
Tablet. 

The tablets advance still further the 
friendly relations between Canada and 
the United States. A plan was de- 
veloped by Kiwanis International in 
1935 for the erection of a boundary 
tablet of standard design at all points 
of crossing along that world-famous 
unfortified border between the two 
great nations having their citizens as 
members of Kiwanis International. Un- 
der the plan Kiwanis International ar- 
ranged for the design and the master 
model of this bounddry tablet. The 
erection was not intended to be limited 
nor has it been limited to districts, 
clubs or members along the border in 
either Canada or the United States. A 
glance at the accompanying list of tab- 
lets already erected shows that the 
“inland” districts and clubs have taken 
full advantage of the boundary tablet 
opportunities available to them. 

The tablet represents in simple al- 
legory the two countries by the two fe- 
male figures holding forth wreaths 
composed of olive leaves signifying 


T THIS Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 


peace and concord, encircling the great 
seals of the respective countries. The 
cornucopia in the arm of the figure rep- 
resenting the United States and the 
sheaf of wheat in the arm of the figure 
representing Canada are both ap- 
propriately significant of the bounty of 
God and Thanksgiving. The design 
very fittingly follows in a general way 
that of the central figures of the Hard- 
ing International Good Will Memorial 
erected in Stanley Park, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. These boundary tab- 
lets as they are erected will supplement 
the purposes of the Harding Memorial 
by presenting their messages of good 
will all along the four thousand miles 
of the border line between the United 
States and Canada. 

Meetings held in connection with dedi- 
cation ceremonies have been attended 
by thousands of Kiwanians from Ca- 
nada and the United States and by men 
of high government, state and provincial 
offices. District governors from Canada 
and the United States have participated 
in the ceremonies and newspapers and 
press associations have taken sufficient 
interest in the activities to provide wide- 
spread publicity. Upon a number of 
occasions it has been possible for the 
International President to be on the 
program and the International Secre- 
tary has attended quite a few cere- 


monies of dedication and participated 
in the speaking features. 

At hardly anv time in history have 
boundary questions been of more inter- 
est. With maps on the other side of the 
water changing with such frequency 
and with boundaries bending one way 
or the other it has been a source of great 
pride and inspiration to think of four 
thousand miles of boundary line without 
a single fort, war vessel or challenging 
sentry. Just a necessary number of 
customs and immigration officers, wear- 
ing either the eagle of the United 
States or the maple leaf of Canada. 


The wording on the tablet is 


THIS UNFORTIFIED BORDER LINE 
BETWEEN THE 
DOMINION OF CANADA 
AND THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


SHOULD QUICKEN THE REMEM- 

BRANCE OF THE MORE THAN A 

CENTURY OLD FRIENDSHIP BE- 

TWEEN THESE COUNTRIES. A 

LESSON OF PEACE TO ALL NA- 
TIONS. 


(Turn to page 71) 
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EXTENSION 


{7 CAN be done. You can carry the torch of Kiwanis to 

another town and light the fire of Kiwanis on another 
altar if you really try. Building a new club is merely a 
matter of enthusiasm. It can be done. 

But even in that enthusiasm there 
should be discretion. No Kiwanis club 
will die in a town which is really adapt- 
ed to Kiwanis, just as no plant will die 
if it is planted in proper soil. 

The question a sponsoring club should 
ask before attempting to build a new 
club is, “How long will it last?” 

If the town is big enough to support 
a club, the club will last. If it is not big enough, it will not 
last unless the town is growing rapidly as the result of 
sound reasons for growth. 

It has been suggested that the best way to gauge a 
town is to compare its population now with its population 
ten years ago. Is it dynamic or static? If the population 
is not increasing, then there is doubt as to its future. 

Isn’t there a bigger and better town nearby to which you 
can take Kiwanis? There are few divisions in any district 
which do not have real possibilities for Kiwanis extension. 
A little careful thought given to the town’s qualifications 
for a Kiwanis club will save the sponsoring club and Inter- 
national many a headache. 
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January the twenty-first is the twenty-fifth birthday 
of Kiwanis 


OWN A FOREST 


ACK in the early days there was land for the asking 

in the middle west. But to own a quarter section of 
this free land, it was necessary to build a house on it and 
improve the land. Two brothers took 
adjoining quarter sections and built a 
house half on one side of the line and 
half on the other. 

To improve one quarter section, they 
plowed it criss cross with furrows 
twelve feet apart. At each point where 
the furrows crossed, they planted a 
walnut. Then they devoted their time 
and energy to the cultivation of the 
other quarter section. 





At the end of twenty years, the quarter section of walnut 
trees was worth just ten times the value of the well tilled 
acres of the other quarter section. The lumber value did it. 

Many cities and towns have duplicated this experiment 
in municipally owned forests. Poor or waste land can be 
obtained for the proverbial song, and marketable trees 
planted. The trees should, preferably, be of some fast 


By ROE FULKERSON 


growing wood indigenous to that location. Walnut, hickory, 
pecan or other nut trees are ideal, but of course maple and 
other hard woods are equally valuable. 

The main objective may be the value of the cord wood 
and the lumber, and a partial solution of the unemployment 
problem, but there is a by-product of every municipal forest 
which should interest every Kiwanis club. Such forests, 
particularly if they are beside a lake or a stream, make 
ideal spots for Boy Scout camps, Girl Scout and Campfire 
Girl cabins, and woodland recreation spots for the adult 
population. 

Another happy by-product is the bird and animal life 
which will come to such a forest if it is protected, and after 
the initial planting, little is required but fire protection. 
The Kiwanis club which fosters and completes such a proj- 
ect builds a living monument to itself which will last for 
many generations after the present membership of the 
club has gone to the heavenly forests. 

Of particular interest to every Kiwanian is the fact that 
every city which has planted a municipal forest has found 
that proper lumbering in that forest has made the tract 
profitable, and has thus reduced taxes. Several towns are 
tax free as a result of the profits of their municipally owned 
forests. 


A memo for your new calendar: Minneapolis Con- 
vention, June 16 to 20. 


FACT FINDING 


BRUSH maker once spent a year and many thousands 

of dollars in a consumers’ survey to find out what kind 
of toothbrush the user really wanted. The result was the 
first toothbrush with a bent handle and 
saw toothed bristles. That brush has 
sold in millions. 

Business men no longer guess at the 
needs of the public. No longer do they 
spend money on something they merely 
guess will sell. They make fact-find- 
ing surveys first, and know instead of 
guess. 7 

All too often our Kiwanis clubs fail 
to consider this when they start a civic service which only 
seems to be needed. No club should invest its members’ 
time and money in a project until a fact-finding survey has 
been made of the need of such a project. 

Why not make a survey to see how many registered vot- 
ers there are in your town, and how many of them voted 
in the last election? Here is a job for a Kiwanis club. If 
the need is shown, the club should do all in its power to in- 
fluence the citizens to exercise the right of franchise. 

How many aliens are there in your town who have taken 
no steps to become legal citizens? There is no need for 
your club to guess at this. There may be a great need for 
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work to induce these people to become citizens, and again 
their number may be so few that the work would be wasted 
effort. But it is worth a survey to find out. 

Is there a real need for playgrounds, for swimming pools, 
for school boy patrols? Make a survey and see. Talk to 
your police department, to your juvenile court officers, to 
your truant officers, and see what is needed and the best 
location for it. Don’t guess. Know! 

How about a baby clinic? Talk to your health officer; 
‘onsult your physicians; investigate. Maybe all the native 
population is being taken care of, and such a clinic is 
desperately needed among the colored or the foreign popu- 
lation. 

Is your school cafeteria taking care of the undernour- 
ished children; giving them a hot meal at noon and a bot- 
tle of milk at recess? Do you have such a cafeteria? Should 
the Kiwanis club attend to it, or should they arouse the 
Parent-Teacher Association to its duty? Find out. Get 
the facts. 

A youth survey; a survey for possible new members; a 
survey of those who have dropped out of the club; a sur- 
vey ahead of every Kiwanis activity so you will know where 
you are heading, and not just guess. It is good Kiwanis 
practice. 

* 


Has any one ever thought of a tax payers’ sit down 
strike? 


AGRICULTURE 


ECENT surveys have shown that seventy-five per cent 

of all the people in the United States and Canada are 
directly or indirectly connected with agriculture. From the 
farmer on through the middle man, the 
wholesaler, the processor and down to 
the final consumer, the success of agri- 
culture means success to those who 
handle agricultural products, and the 
failure of the farmer means distress 
all down the line. 

The man who leaves the loaf of 
bread or the bottle of milk on your 
doorstep in the morning may seem far 
removed from the agricultural world, but he is as directly 
interested as the man who actually tills the soil which grew 
the wheat for that bread, or plowed the furrow in which the 
corn was planted to feed the cows. 

The real problem of the farmer today is to narrow the 
spread between himself and the consumer, thus increasing 
his profits and at the same time lowering the price to the 
consumer. 

Incredible as it may seem, the farmer who produces 
the food rarely gets as much as fifty cents of the dollar the 
consumer pays. In some cases he gets as low as fifteen cents 
of the consumer’s dollar. One answer to this problem is, 
of course, better marketing facilities. 

In every town of ten thousand or more inhabitants, there 
should be a farmers’ market where the local farmer can 
drive in and sell his products direct to the consumer for 
cash. 

This type of market does more than help the farmer get 
full value for the crops he produces. It helps the city 
housewife to know the farmer’s wife, and knowing her and 
liking her, she becomes interested in her problems. 

Meetings between farmers and Kiwanis clubs may help 
to work out an answer to all these marketing difficulties. 
Certainly they will develop a sentiment between the rural 
and the urban population which will be good for both. 
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“There is virtue in the open; there is healing out of 
doors; 
The great Physician makes his rounds along the 
forest floors.” 
—Bliss Carman. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


IWANIS covers a continent. From the Atlantic to the 

Pacific, or from the Arctic Circle to Mexico, is what 
a southerner might call a “right fur piece.” A cross line 
from the most northeastern club in 
Canada to the most southwestern club 
in California, and from the most north- 
westerly club in Canada to the most 
southeasterly club in Florida, would 
cover a lot of ground. 

The physical impossibility of an In- 
ternational President’s visiting such a 
territory is self evident. His term of 
office is a year, and his salary is a 
cypher with the ring knocked off. The situation has become 
such that the International President of Kiwanis must pull 
down the top of his desk and practically retire from business 
for a year. Even then, he hardly scratches the surface of 
this territory with visits of inspiration and information. 
This is too great a sacrifice to ask any man to make, no 
matter how great his love for Kiwanis. 

One prominent Kiwanian has a thought which is a step 
in the right direction. He feels that not enough use is 
made of the two International Vice Presidents, and that 
their office should be made less ornamental and more useful. 

We now have two vice presidents, one from Canada and 
the other from the United States. He suggests that our 
laws be so changed that we may have three vice presidents; 
one from Canada, one from the western part of the United 
States, and one from the eastern portion. Thus geograph- 
ically distributed, it would require less time and less expense 
for these three men to lift off the shoulders of the Inter- 
national President a part of the great travel burden which 
now rests upon him. 

The suggestion is worth the serious thought of all Kiwanis 
leaders as a partial solution to the hard work of the Inter- 
national President, and the greater satisfaction of the local 
Kiwanis clubs. 
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The standpatter hates new things because he has been 
beaten by them so often. 


LOVE IS NOT ENOUGH 


HEN there is illness in the house, we have learned by 

sad experience that the tender hands of our loved ones 
are not enough. We must have the skilled hands of the 
trained nurse who knows what to do 
and when to do it. 

Love of Kiwanis is not enough for . 
leadership. This is a lesson often q 
taught and never learned. It takes skill 
and experience; it takes leadership 
training. Once each year there are 
gathered in Chicago at the annual In- 
ternational Council the district gover- 
nors of all the Kiwanis districts, and 
for several days there is held what might well be called the 
University of Kiwanis. 

Under the tutelage of the International Officers, the In- 
ternational Committee Chairmen and the Past International 
Presidents, these district governors are given intensive 
training in the information and inspiration necessary to 
make them skilled leaders of the organization. 

At the close of this Council, these governors go back to 
their several districts and call meetings of their lieutenant 
governors, to pass on to them the results of the meeting in 
Chicago. 

These lieutenant governors in turn go back to their sev- 
eral divisions and call meetings of local club officers. Again 
the leadership training is passed on, this time to those who 
are directly responsible for Kiwanis progress and Kiwanis 
success in the year which begins with the new calendar. 

Year after year this system has been improved, and 
year after year the Kiwanis officers have entered more 
heartily into carrying out the system. 


LEADERSHIP 


,O TRAINING 
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MUSIC 


Howell M. Whitaker, Oak Cliff, Dallas, Texas, Chairman 
Harry Coopland, St. Louis, Missouri 

Emmons B. Lytle, Huntington, West Virginia 

F. Kale Mathias, Westminster, Maryland 

Marvin R. Rankin, Decatur, Alabama 
Tru 


stee Frederick M. Barnes, Jersey City, New Jersey, Counselor 


PAST INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENTS 
H. G. Hatfield, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Chairman 
Ralph A. Amerman, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Edmund F. Arras, Columbus, Ohio 
A. Copeland Callen, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
William J. Carrington, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska 
: mings, Dallas, Texas. 


Carl E. Endicott, Atlanta, Georgia 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR CANADA 


Paul R. Brecken, Calgary, Alberta, Chairman 
Ed. G. Bricker, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
n, New Westminster, British Columbia 
Colonel R. Ivan Moore, Lindsay, Ontario 
Horace A. Porter, St. John, New Brunswick 


Trustee R. George McCuish, Vancouver, British Columbi 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR UNITED STATES 


C. Harold Hippler, Eustis, Florida, Chairman 
Edgar M. Brown, Hartford, Connecticut 

Milton Henry Fies, Birmingham, Alabama 
William L. Pieplow, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
farris Walthall, El Paso, Texas 


Trustee Daniel S. Wentworth, Chicago, Illinois, Counselor 


Calvin M. Keller, Moberly, Missouri, Chairman 

W. Regie Hatchell, West Monroe, Louisiana 

William C. Jarnagin, Storm Lake, lowa 

Charles H. Kaletzki, Syracuse, New York 

Charles E. Mattocks, Troy, Ohio 

Trustee E. B. Stahlman, Jr., Nashville, Tennessee, Counselor 


UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 

C. O. Gengelbach,Montavilla-Portland, Oregon, Chairman 
Ernest G. Bashor, Los Angeles, California 

Ashley Clague, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Charles Franklin Parker, Prescott, Arizona 

Robert O. Wilson, Ponca City, Oklahoma 

Trustee Charles B. Holman, St. Louis, Missouri, Counselor 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCF 


Franklin R. Zeran, Manitowoc, Wisconsin, Chairman 


James H. Bohle, Olympia, Washinaton 
Ray A. Getter, Wilkinsbura, Pennsylvania 
Frank B. Gray, Aurora, Illinois 

George M. Stewart, Ogden, Utah 


Trustee James P. Ga aqgher, Newton, Massachusetts, 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


HIEVEMENT REPORTS 


Counselor 


Fred G. McAlister, London, nta Counselor 
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Harper Gatton, Madisonville, Kentucky, Chairman 
Philip E. Auer, Galion, Ohio 

Murdo A. Macpherson, K.C., Regina, Saskatchewan 
W. Fred Stambach, Montreal, Quebec 


William F. Wrightnour, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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Music In Our Schools And Its Contribution 
To Good Citizenship 


By A. R. McALLISTER 


Director, Joliet Township High School Bands; 
Presi National School Band Association: 


Member, Joliet Kiwanis Club 


N THE 1940 program for the Inter- The pioneer organization to gain na- School bands, in the early years of 
national Committee on Music there tional attention was the school sym- their existence, received a great deal of 
appears as a recommendation “that phony orchestra from Richmond, Indi- their support and in many cases, owed 
every club coéperate with other local ana, under the direction of Joseph E. their very existence to the desire of ath- 
organizations in the sponsoring of mu- Maddy, who has continued to be one of letic boards to further the interests of 
cal groups among boys and girls, par- the progressive leaders to date and is athletics. Progressive band directors 
ticularly the development of community at present Doctor of Music Education were faced with the choice between 
bands and orchestras from graduate in the Extension Department of the working under those conditions or not 
high school musicians.” One of the out- University of Michigan. working at all. Those who saw in these 
tanding band directors of the United In 1912, Professor J. M. Thompson, conditions a start and an opportunity 
States is A. R. McAllister of Joliet, then supervisor of music in the Joliet 
honorary member of the Kiwanis club Elementary Schools, organized a band 
of his city. The article is presented not of twenty-six pieces in the grade 
to glorify particularly the Joliet band schools, beginning with the sixth grade 
but to furnish information on school and personally conducted the rehearsals 
music which it is additionally hoped once a week. Near the close of the 
will prove inspirational. His experi- same year, the Joliet Township High 
ences over a period of 27 years are School Board of Education authorized 
bound to be of interest. His views on the organization of a band and made a 
how this musical talent may be sal- three hundred dollar appropriation for 
vaged for the community’s good after the purchase of sixteen second-hand in- 
the musicians have graduated are bound struments. From these humble begin- 
to be important.—The Editor. nings, two enviable musical records, 
whose fame have become international, 
USIC ha been taught in our have developed. 

public schools for slightly more At this period the possibilities of the 
than a century, starting with band as a symphonic concert organiza- 
the teaching of singing in Boston by tion were little appreciated. With the 
Lowell Mason. Vocal music continued exception of a few outstanding organi- 
to dominate the field of music instruc- zations, such as the famous Gilmore, 
tion until approximately 25 years ago. Sousa, Innes, and United States Marine 
A few years prior to that time, orches- Band, few fine concert organizations 
tra music, mostly in small form, began had existed in this country to serve as 
to develop in various isolated cities, an example and inspiration. 

and occasionally a band. Progressive 

music educators generally began to give 

serious thought to instrumental music 
at about 1910 or 1915, 




































A. R. McAllister, director for 27 years of the 
Joliet Township High School Bands, president of 
the National School Band Association and Honor- 
ary Member of the Kiwanis Club of Joliet. 


The band of many championships. Ic is to make sure that the talents of these young men are used for 
the promotion of more contented and useful citizens that the International Committee on Music urges 
members of Kiwanis clubs to interest themselves in the band members. 
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Shortly after the war, Mr. Guido Mattei 
replaced Mr. Seville and under the 
direction of these men, the band con- 


In 1905, Mr. McAllister organized and 
directed Joliet’s second successful ju- 
venile band in the same section of the 


which they could use to develop some- 
thing better, began to make band his- 
tory. The two organizations mentioned 


are typical and I will 
briefly review the his- 
tory of each. 

Because of the charac- 
ter of the organization, 
the band immediately 
caught the fancy of 
young America. The ex- 
amples of the grade 
school and high school 
in Joliet were duplicated 
in hundreds of localities. 


organization. 


@ “As a by-product of the vast output of instrumentalists 

from our schools, every city which enjoys a successful 
school band or orchestra should have its own adult civic 
After several years of participating in 
schools organizations, learning in the most approved man- 
ner by ‘doing,’ music is such a vital part of the life of a 
large per cent of graduates that a desire to continue same 
as a recreation or avocation cannot be disregarded. This 


tinued its rapid progress 
and was made the official 
scout band of Joliet. 
About this time, inter- 
est in the Middle West 
had developed to a point 
where an invitation na- 
tional contest was held 
in Chicago with cash 
prizes furnished by in- 
terested commercial 
firms. The Joliet Grade 


The interest of Joliet é ! . ; Z School Band entered this 
youth in band music is where the sponsorship of Kiwanis, following the slogan, first and only National 
ante-dates the school “We build,’ can perform a most valuable service to the Contest for Grade 
band. Honors for Joliet’s Schools and won first 


first boy band go to 


community by sponsoring a civic band or orchestra, which 


place and the one-thou- 


James H. Ward, who, will at once provide their respective cities with the best sand-dollar cash prize. 
when himself of only evidence of culture, a fine adult music organization, and With this money, they 
senior high school age, purchased their first blue 


in 1897, organized and 
directed on Joliet’s south- 
east side, the then sen- 


sational Ward’s Boy 
Band. A. R. McAllister 
was a pupil of Mr. Ward at that time. 





































Forrest McAllister, director of the grade school 
bands, son of the high school band director. 


Where it begins. The Grade School band. 


This organization is directed by Forrest L. McAllister. 


at the same time provide an ex-high school and college 
musician a means for continuing his favorite and most 
commendable avocation.” 


city, one of the first of its kind, the 
Trinity Girls’ Band, which was the out- 
standing local attraction for several 
years. At this same period, Joliet’s 
dean of band directors, W. S. West, 
conducted his own professional band, 
which was the feature attraction at the 
then famous Delwood Park in Joliet. 
Mr. West’s musical ideas were progres- 
sive and well in advance of his time. 
Mr. McAllister takes pride in his mem- 
bership in this band and gives Mr. West 
credit for many of the ideas which he 
has since been able to put into practice. 

Mr. J. M. Thompson, who as a boy, 
was a member of a prize winning band 
in Canada, and who is credited by the 
M.E.N.C. with the first elementary 
school band, organized the Joliet Grade 
School Band. Under his supervision 
and guidance the Joliet Grade School 
Band continued to grow in size and 
proficiency. In 1916, Mr. J. F. Seville, 
an old-time bandmaster, was employed 
by Mr. Thompson as his assistant. 


After this in- 
vitational contest, com- 
mercially handled, the 
necessity for educational 
guidance was seen and 
the direction of this and similar events 
was taken over by the Music Educators 
National Conference. 

Supervised State Contests began in 
1924. The Joliet Grade School won this 
and succeeding contests to the number 
of fourteen. In 1926, Mr. Glenn J. Ford 
took charge of the band and brought 
the instrumentation up to full sym- 
phonic, the concert band numbering 
eighty pieces. The band continued its 
high position and in 1937 came under 
the direction of Forrest L. McAllister, 
who has continued to win superior rat- 
ings for this organization, and in addi- 
tion to the concert band, has a second 
band and a third band. In 1938, the 
first band, under Mr. McAllister’s direc- 


uniforms. 


tion, was invited by the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, as_ the 
outstanding elementary band in the 


country, to play demonstrations at the 
National Conference in St. Louis. The 
band played two formal concerts in the 
large auditorium, a band clinic, and a 
national broadcast, the first time a 
grade school band had ever been heard 
on a national hook-up. The entire ex- 
pense of maintaining this band, with 
the exception of the director’s salary 
(Turn to page 57) 
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Minnehaha Creek flows through the residence district of Minneapolis to tumble over Minnehaha Falls, immortalized in Longfellow’s poem ‘‘The Song of 
Hiawatha.”’ From the falls it goes on to the Mississippi River. 


Minneapolis Smiles a Welcome 


@ Minneapolis in June offers Ki- 
wanians an opportunity to com- 
bine Kiwanis affairs with thrilling 
vacation adventure for the family. 


. nesota is known as the North Star 
State. As the North Star serves in 
a unique and helpful way to guide the 
wayfarer on his course, Kiwanians in 
their Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Year 
look to Minnesota as the North Star 
State, and to the Minnesota-Dakotas 
District, to direct them next June in 
their quest for the route to a more 
abundant life. In 1925 the ninth annual 
convention of Kiwanis International was 
held in St. Paul. This year Minneapolis 
has been selected as the host city. The 
dates are June 16 to 20. 

Minneapolis, the fifteenth largest 
city in the United States, is an ideal 
convention city. A far cry from the 
old fur trading and saw-mill days of 
years gone by, it is today a metropolis 
of wide streets, fine homes, beautiful 
churches, excellent hotels, thirty-story 
buildings and one of the distinguished 
clubs in Kiwanis International. Her 
flour mills are no better known than her 
Symphony Orchestra, nor her grain 


I: THE national group of stars, Min- 


markets tnan her Golden Gophers who 
represent 27,000 students, the third 
largest state university in the nation. 
The Municipal Auditorium, erected at a 
cost of three million dollars is an out- 
standing plant of beauty and charm, 
seating approximately 10,000 persons. 
The smart shops along Nicollet Avenue, 
historic Minnehaha Falls, the blue wa- 
ters of Lake Minnetonka, will especially 
intrigue the ladies. For those who will 
come by rail, the finest and fastest 
trains in America serve Minneapolis. It 
is but a seven-hour ride from Chicago. 

The vacation attractions of the 1940 
host district are among the best in 
North America. Here are located the 
Bad Lands, where Teddy Roosevelt 
grew to manhood, and the scenic Black 
Hills of the Dakotas. Minnesota, which 
in the Chippewa Indian tongue means 
“Land of Sky Blue Water,” boasts 
10,000 lakes. There are actually 11,007 
bodies of water twenty-two square acres 
or more in area within her boundaries. 
One-third of her territory is still forest 
covered, as pristine and virgin as the 
early fur traders found it. Best known 
are the Chippewa and Superior Na- 
tional Forests, the latter considered by 
the government as second in importance 
to Yellowstone National Park. Small 


By O. E. PETERSON 


Convention Manager 


wonder that Paul Bunyan, America’s 
legendary hero, chose this vacation- 
land as the scene of his “tall stories.” 
It was Paul, you remember, who created 
Minnesota’s 10,000 lakes, logged off the 
Dakotas, started the Mississippi River, 
worked the first iron mine, and per- 
formed countless other deeds which 
have been the source of many a saga 
of the north woods. When Jean Nicollet, 
Father Hennepin, Father Marquette, 
Radisson and the other explorers and 
missionaries spun their yarns about the 
fabulous wealth of this great country 
they little dreamed of the millions who 
would follow their trails to build a great 
empire within itself; an empire of agri- 
culture, mining, flour milling, commerce, 
yes, and cultural and educational activ- 
ity of the first rank. Dr. Alloys F. 
Branton, Chairman of the International 
Committee on Convention Program, says 
the program is being built up along 
patriotic lines, and several internation- 
ally known speakers have already been 
engaged. A schedule of events designed 
to please the feminine taste is being ar- 
ranged for the ladies. For children a 
special junior guest program will be 
offered. It will be a family convention. 

And when you come to this romantic 

(Turn to page 64) 
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ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 


HE Kiwanis Club of Guelph, On- 

tario, gave a dinner and dance on 

September 29 in honor of Interna- 
tional President Bennett O. Knudson 
and Mrs. Knudson. Approximately 250 
Kiwanians and their wives from ten 
different clubs attended. 

Guelph Kiwanians presented Presi- 
dent Kundson and his wife with a very 
beautiful pair of Sheffield Silver 
candelabras which were greatly appre- 
ciated. President Knudson gave an 
inspiring address to visiting Kiwanians 
and later a reception was held where 
everyone was introduced to the noted 
visitors. Present also on this occasion 
was Past International President 
George Ross of Toronto; Past Interna- 
tional Vice President Andrew G. Gaul 
of Hamilton; Past International Vice 
President William Colburne of To- 
ronto; Past International Vice Presi- 
dent Fred Page Higgins of Toronto; 
and International Trustee Fred Mc- 
Alister of London, as some of the head 
table guests. At the conclusion of the 
reception a dance was held and a very 
pleasant evening spent. 

The committee in charge of the affair 





Ontario-Quebec-Maritime inter-club meeting sponsored by the Guelp' 
tional President Bennett O. Knudson and his wife, seated at the speakers’ table. 


was Secretary F. J. Spence, chairman; 
W. N. Lowes, Curtis Baker, J. I. 
Sanderson, Fred Garlick, Will G. Toner, 
H. E. Cosford and John Buchanan. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 
BOUT 300 people were present in 
the high school auditorium the 
evening of October 4, when the 
Kiwanis Club of Granite Falls, Minne- 
sota, received its charter from Kiwanis 
International. A program followed the 
banquet in which many notables of the 
organization took part. 

George Selke, president of the St. 
Cloud Teacher’s College and district 
lieutenant governor-elect told Kiwa- 
nians that the first point in the serv- 
ice program is to aid the under-privi- 
leged child, for it is through succeed- 
ing generations of growth that we build 
better citizenship which, in turn, raises 
the standard of our community and of 
the nation. Mr. Selke was the princi- 
pal speaker on the program. 

District Lieutenant Governor Homer 
B. Thomas of St. Paul was toastmaster. 
Dr. W. W. Taylor of Granite Falls, 
president of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, welcomed the visitors. The 


presentation of the charter was made 
by Theodore H. Fenske of Morris, dis- 
trict governor, who ennumerated upon 
the privileges and responsibilities the 
organization of such a club entailed 
and said he was confident Granite Falls 
would more than merit the endorse- 
ment of the sponsoring clubs of Monte- 
video and Olivia. At the conclusion of 
his speech, Mr. Fenske turned and pre- 
sented the charter to Dr. Lewis Jordon, 
president of the new club. Dr. Jordon 
expressed the thanks of his club to the 
many visitors for their interest in this 
newest member of the Kiwanis family. 

James Landy, on behalf of the 
Olivia, Minnesota club, presented a bell 
and gavel to the Granite Falls club. 
An American flag was presented by 
Warren Dix in behalf of Minneapolis 
Kiwanians. Phil J. Broen, vice presi- 
dent of the new club, accepted the 
trophies and said that Kiwanis meant 
much to him in the way of increasing 
acquaintanceships. 

Groups of Kiwanians were present 
from Montevideo, Willmar, Appleton, 
Olivia, Litchfield, Madison, Ortonville, 
Pipestone, Worthington, St. Cloud, 
South St. Paul, Minneapolis; Brook- 
ings, South Dakota; Morris, Water- 
town, South Dakota, and other cities. 





h, Ontario, club. Guelph Kiwanians gave a dinner and dance in honor of Interna- 
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NEW YORK 


HE Kiwanis Club of Hornell re- 
ceived its charter November 8 at 


an appropriate dinner dance with 
140 Kiwanians and their wives in at- 
tendance from neighboring clubs. 

Dr. M. Melvin Clark, president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Rochester, pre- 
sided as toastmaster. After group sing- 
ing, the invocation was delivered by 
the Reverend Alfred Underhill. During 
the dinner community singing was led 
by George H. King of Buffalo, chair- 
man of the District Music Committee. 

Following an address of welcome by 
the Hon. Ernest G. Stewart, mayor of 
Hornell, the new Kiwanis club was 
greeted by representatives from the 
Hornell Board of Trade, Rotary, Lions, 
Exchange and Zonta Service clubs. 

A gong and gavel, gift of the Ro- 
chester club, were presented by Alfred 
T. Stewart, first vice president and ac- 
cepted by Thomas F. Kinney, first vice 
president of the Hornell club. 

A club banner was presented by Dr. 
Edward J. Parish, lieutenant governor 
of Division IV, and accepted by Dr. 
Richard Francis, second vice president 
of Hornell. A Canadian flag, gift of 
Division V, was presented by Kenneth 
W. Glines, lieutenant governor of that 
division, and accepted by Francis J. 
Kelly of Hornell. The American flag, a 
gvift of the New York State District 
was presented by Timothy W. Tinsley, 
district secretary-treasurer and ac- 
cepted by the Rev. Ward D. Flaxton. 

The charter was presented by Imme- 
diate Past Governor Stephen O. Sal- 
mon with an appropriate address on 
the meaning of Kiwanis. In accepting 
the charter, Walter Coston, president 
of the Hornell club, pledged this new 
club to uphold the ideals and traditions 
of Kiwanis International. The program 
was followed by dancing. 

Officers of the new club are: Walter 
Coston, president; Thomas Kinney, 
first vice president; Dr. Richard Travis, 
second vice president; Wayne Minium, 
treasurer, and Robert Friends, secre- 
tary. 
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At the Kensington, New York, charter party. 
sentative Ernest L. Lucas. 





Seated second from the right is International Repre- 
Seated second from the left is the president of the new club, Milton R. 


Jordon. 


CL ,UBS of Division V joined the spon- 

soring clubs of Buffalo and Kenmore 
in the charter party for the new Ken- 
sington club on Thursday evening, Oc- 
tober 5. 

Lieutenant Governor Kenneth Glines 
took Governor Hanley’s place, who 
was ill, and in presenting the charter 
made a fervent plea for the preserva- 
tion of Americanism, that Kiwanians 
must energetically do something now 
to combat un-Americanism. “If radi- 
cals can preach communism, we Ki- 
wanians certainly have the right to 
preach Americanism,” Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Glines continued by admonish- 
ing his audience “‘to seek out the for- 
eign born citizens who are only citizens 
by virtue of answering a few routine 
questions. They are the easiest preys 
to the mongers of subversive doctrines. 
These persons do not know the 
struggles and sacrifices that have gone 
into the making of our democracy. We 
must offset the inroads being made by 
radicals upon our fellow Americans 
who have more shallow backgrounds by 
a program of good citizenship and 
Americanism.” 

Two hundred people made up the 





Yonkers, New York, honors new lieutenant poveracs of District I. 


Left to right: William H. Evans, 


present lieutenant ¥ vernor of District I; Timothy W. Tinsley, district secretary; David Davis, guest 


of honor's father; 


dmund J. Davis, new lieutenant governor; Fred Stoeckel, president of the Yonkers 


club, and George Nugent, toastmaster. 


party that attended the dinner and 


dance. 

HE Yonkers club recently gave a 

testimonial dinner in honor of new 
lieutenant governor of District I, Ed- 
mund J. Davis. Speakers congratulat- 
ing Mr. Davis were City Judge Mar- 
tin J. Fay, Percy S. Peck, secretary of 
the Yonkers Chamber of Commerce; 
Albert L. Fiorillo, Common Council 
President; John J. Hayes, president of 
Rotary; Clinton N. Hernandez, presi- 
dent of the Yonkers Chamber of Com- 
merce; Anthony Murphy, president of 
Lions; William H. Evans, lieutenant 
governor; Timothy W. Tinsley, 
tary treasurer of the State organiza- 
tion, and H. Fred Stoeckel, president 
of the Kiwanis club. 

Mr. Davis was introduced by Abrah- 
man H. Elkind and George F. Nugent, 
toastmaster, 

Representing other Kiwanis clubs of 
the district were: William Voelker, the 
Bronx; Judson J. White, Eastchester; 
Richard E. Yaeger, Elmsford; Claude 
Latimer, Mamaroneck; George M. 
Percy, Mount Vernon; Herbert M. 
Stults, New Rochelle; Harry Harris, 
New York; Floyd A. Waterbury, Os- 


secre- 


sining; Dr. Charles G. Stiles, Staten 
Island; William H. Evans, White 
Plains; Charles Tighe, Irvington; Har- 


old Hollister, Rye; and Kenneth Hoff- 


man, Peekskill. 
NEBRASKA-IOWA 


OVERNOR William F. Zimmer- 
GC man of Fremont, Nebraska, pre- 

sented a charter, October 26, toa 
new club in Sheldon, Iowa. Three hun. 
dred people representing three states 
attended the party. 

Guests were introduced by Immediate 
Past Governor William C. Jarnagin 
and President C. F. Fitch, Cherokee, 
Iowa, and greetings were responded to 
by President Lon MacDowell of the new 
club. 

A bell and gavel were presented by 
the Cherokee club; a set of table flags 
by the Estherville club; a plaque by the 
Storm Lake club; a shield by the Lake 
City club; and three highway signs by 
the Rock Rapids, Sioux City and Al- 
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gona clubs. These 
gifts were ac- 
cepted by Dr. W. 
C. Jackman, a di- 
rector of the new 
club. 

Lieutenant 
Governor D. E. 
Dewel presided. 

Special music 
was a feature. 

In presenting 
the new charter 
Governor Zim- 
merman stressed 
citizenship as ex- 
emplified by the 
Kiwanis clubs 
and urged that 
thé present condi- 
tion calls for the 
highest type of 
true and enlight- 
ened citizenship, 
particularly by 
Kiwanians. 


NEW ENGLAND 
[ne locale of the monthly charter 


The new Kiwanis Club of 


night ceremony, characteristic of 

the New England District during 
1939, turned back to Connecticut when 
the Kiwanis Club of Thompsonville re- 
ceived its charter on Thursday eve- 
ning, November 9. 

Presentation of the charter was 
made by District Governor Roy F. 
Cooke while Kiwanis International was 
represented by Field Service Repre- 
sentative Warren Olson. Dr. Ernest F. 
McGregor of Norwalk, Connecticut, 


Hugo F. Lange, lieutenant governor-elect; W 





Left to right: 
. C. Jarnagin, immediate past 
governor; Lon MacDowell, president of the Sheldon club; Governor William 
F. Zimmerman, Duane E. Dewel, lieutenant governor; and Charles Bartcher, 
lieutenant governor. 


Sheldon, Iowa, receives its charter. 


past district governor and former In- 
ternational trustee, made a splendid 
address. 

Gifts were presented in behalf of 
their clubs by J. Frank Tucker, presi- 
dent of the Springfield, Massachusetts, 
club; William A. Elrick, president of 
Hartford, Connecticut; Herbert B. 
House, president of Manchester, Con- 
necticut; Howard W. Gorham, presi- 
dent of Norwalk, Connecticut; Howard 


W. Miller, president of Waterbury, 
Connecticut; and Robert D. Pryde, 
former lieutenant governor and past 


When Detroit Visited Buffalo 


ETROIT, Michigan, paid a visit to 
D the Buffalo, New York, club to 

reunite efforts for the benefit of 
Kiwanis solidarity. Many Detroiters 
and their wives enjoyed an over-night 
trip via Buffalo-Detroit Steamship serv- 
ice. 
The day was spent in conferences, 
dinners and teas and a visit to the 
honeymoon city of Niagara Falls un- 
der special sight-seeing guides. John 


Chandler of Detroit addressed 
sembled Kiwanians and wives on ‘‘Ki- 


as- 


wanis and How to Enjoy It.” It was 
Kiwanis Pioneers’ Day. 
Praise was accorded George Haas 


and Charles Cowdin of Detroit, Albert 
Dodge, Joe Morrell, Ed. Ellis and Lewis 
Mitchell of Buffalo who made Kiwanis 
history many years ago and still are 
active leaders in their respective clubs. 
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president of the New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, club. 

These were accepted in behalf of the 
new club by Vice President Judge 
Deane H. Ingraham while the charter 
was accepted by its president, Francis 
J. Mellon. Others taking part in the 
speaking program were: Cornelius F. 
Sullivan, first selectman of Enfield; 
Frank A. Stuart, president of the 
Thompsonville Rotary club; Walter R. 
Furey, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce; District Secretary Russell 
L. Norton; and Rev. Paul J. Bartlewski 
who offered the invocation. 

The new club was sponsored by 
Springfield, a club of Division II, but 
because it is in Connecticut it will be 
a Division I club. 

Duties of the toastmaster were 
shared by John Keogh, Jr., lieutenant 
governor of Division I, and Harold B. 
Staab, lieutenant governor of Division 
II. 

Officers of the new club include 
President Francis J. Mellon, Vice 
President Deane H. Ingraham, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer J. Edward Stimson; di- 
rectors: Rev. Paul J. Bartlewski, My- 
ron A. Burgess, John J. Connor, 
Edward J. Keller, Lawrence D. Griffin, 


Edward J. Locke, and Francis W. 
Olschafskie. 
HE ceremony of presenting the 


check of the New England District to 
the New England Peabody Home for 
Crippled Children was held at a meet- 
ing of the Newton, Massachusetts, 
club. 

Many people were present at this 
meeting, including Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Frank A. East, International 
Trustee James Gallagher, A. C. Bel- 
linger and Mrs. Nellie Smith, superin- 
tendent of the home. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor East extended congratulations of 
the district to the home. Mr. Bellinger 
then presented the check to Mrs. 
Smith, extending to her the very best 
wishes of all New England Kiwanians 
for the future success of the home, and 
assured Mrs. Smith that his belief was 
that every Kiwanis club in New Eng- 
land would be making an additional do- 
nation before the end of the year. 

Mr. Bellinger also discussed the 
wonderful work the Peabody Home 
was doing for crippled children, not 





A few of the Kiwanians and ladies 


who enjoyed the 


inter-club visit between Detroit, Michigan, and Buffalo, New York. 
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All clubs of the New England District were invited to join in an new 
under-privileged child project that would benefit the New England 
Above, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Frank A. East, left, is presenting to District Governor Roy F 

fe Archibald C. Bellinger, chairman of 
the Under-Privileged Child Committee, is looking on. 


Peabody Home for Crippled Children. 


Cooke, center, a check whi 


only in restoring their health, but also 
in advancing their education. 

Mrs. Smith, in accepting the check, 
thanked Kiwanians for their generous 
contribution and also gave them a very 
interesting account of the extraordi- 
nary cases which the Peabody Home 
has dealt with and the success which 
they have attained in so many appar- 


ently hopeless cases. 


HE October contribution of the New 

England District to Kiwanis Inter- 
national was the Farmington, New 
Hampshire, club which received its 
charter October 26. District Governor 
Roy F. Cooke made the presentation of 
the charter which was accepted by 
President Everton H. Parkinson of the 
new club; International Trustee James 
P. Gallagher gave the charge to new 
members. 

Gifts were presented by President 
William J. Warren of Rochester, New 
Hampshire, the sponsoring organiza- 
tion; by Lieutenant Governor-Elect 
John Hopley of Division VII; Secretary 
James W. Tucker of Hampton, New 
Hampshire; and President Jeffrey F. 
Francoeur of Somersworth, New Hamp- 
shire. These gifts were accepted by 
Dr. Roger H. Morrison, vice president 
of the new club. 

On behalf of the district, a secre- 





KIWANIS 
CLUB 


These Kiwanians were happy when the new club of Farmington, New Hamp- 
eft to right, Everton H. Parkinson, president of 


shire, received its charter. 


the mew club; William J. Warren, president of sponsorin 

Governor Roy F. Cooke; Fred C. Mitchell, governor-elect ; 

districe secretary; John Drake, lieutenant governor; John Hopley, lieutenant 
governor-elect; International Trustee James P. Gallagher. 





tary’s set was presented 
by District Secretary Rus- 
sell Norton to Francis R. 
Mooney, secretary of the 
Farmington club. Rever- 
end John Drake, lieuten- 
ant governor of Division 
VII, served as toastmaster 
and the group singing was 
led by Harold Foss with 
J. Lawrence Bucher as 
accompanist. 

The invocation was 
given by one of the new 
members, Reverend Irving 
Farnum, while another 
member, Fred W. 
Browne, brought greetings 
from the Selectmen and 
the state was represented 
by the Honorable Orin V. 
Henderson, a 
member of Gov- 
ernor Francis P. 
Murphy’s Council. 
The response to 
the greetings was 
made by Leslie E. 
Ham. 

The District 
Committee on In- 
ter-Club Rela- 
tions with Wil- 
liam H. Gleason 
and Ambrose J. 
Kinien as co- 
chairmen con- 
tinues active. Di- 
vision III has 
set a high record 
for divisional 
inter-club meetings for the year, the 
last one being held at Marlboro, Massa- 
chusetts, when that club celebrated its 
fifteenth anniversary. Both District 
Governor Roy F. Cooke and Governor- 
elect Fred C. Mitchell were in attend- 
ance. 


CAROLINAS 


HE annual training school for lieu- 
"[ienant governors-elect was held at 

Salisbury, North Carolina, the 
home of District Governor-Elect Charles 
W. Armstrong, on 
November 17. The 
training school 
was handled by 
Dr. Armstrong 
with the faculty 
consisting of In- 
ternational Trus- 
tee Mark A. 


Smith, Thomas- 
ton, Georgia, and 
Past District 


Governors Ralph 
C. Barker, Dur- 
ham, North Caro- 
lina; Tom P. 
Pruitt, Hickory, 
North Carolina; 
and Herbert W. 
Hennig, Darling- 
ton, South Caro- 
lina. 
Lieutenant 
Governors-Elect 
were present 100 


club, Rochester ; 
ussell L. Norton, 





The Kiwanis Club of New Canaan, Connecticut, receives its charter. 
tight, Governor Raymond E. Baldwin of Connecticut, District Governor Roy 
F. Cooke, President David G. Marvin of the new club and Lieutenant Gover- 
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per cent. They are: Division I, Horace 
Easom, Shelby, North Carolina; Divi- 
sion II, Russell W. Whitner, Newton, 
North Carolina; Division III, Charles 
R. Barber, Greensboro, North Carolina; 
Division IV, J. Warren Pate, Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina; Division V, Hal 
Kampton Pittard, Oxford, North Caro- 
lina; Division VI, Frank W. Reams, 
Seotland Neck, North Carolina; Divi- 
sion VII, Arthur A. Ruffin, Wilson, 
North Carolina; Division VIII, Edward 
K. Pritchard, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina; Division IX, Ray A. Furr, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina. 

Particular emphasis was given to 
Leadership Training and plans were 
perfected for the divisional training 
schools. Past Governor Barker was 
named as chairman of the “On to Mjn- 
neapolis’”” Committee. 
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All visitors were guests of the Salis- 
bury club for lunch where Trustee 
Smith was the chief speaker. During 
the luncheon District Governor Richard 
E. Thigpen of Charlotte installed Dr. 
Armstrong and presented the govern- 
or’s button to him. Past Governor 
Barker then presented Governor Thig- 
pen with a past governor’s button. 

During the afternoon a meeting of 
the board of trustees was held and bus- 
iness of the district was transacted. 
Hugh M. Pinkston, Fayetteville, chair- 
man of the District Achievement Com- 
mittee and member of the Interna- 
tional Committee was present and dis- 
cussed the importance of filing the 
achievement reports. 

The meeting was very successful and 
a fine year is predicted during 1940. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


VERY interesting and inspiring 
A inter-club meeting was held in 

Harrisburg, Illinois, November 
25, with the Harrisburg club being host 
to Kiwanians from Carmi, McLeans- 
boro, Vienna, Shawneetown and Me- 
tropolis. A large delegation was also 
present from Paducah, Kentucky. 

Mr. Don Chamberlain, bureau man- 
ager of the United Press in Springfield, 
Illinois, introduced the main speaker of 
the occasion, Mr. V. Y. Dallman, editor 
of the Springfield Register. 

The inter-club meeting was held in 
the Masonic Temple with a reception 
held later in the new Elks club. 
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TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 
Ax club was inaugurated into 


1940 


the Texas-Oklahoma District on 

November 28 when District Gov- 
ernor Curtis Clark presented the club 
at Anahuac, Texas, its charter. Jack 
Stanley, president of the new club, ac- 
cepted the charter and assured the 
gathering of the codperation his club 
would give in all matters. 

Ceremonies were held in the new 
Anahuac High School, with representa- 
tives from clubs all over the state. 

Fifty-four members from the Hous- 
ton club chartered two buses to make 
the trip and they composed the largest 
out of town delegation to visit Ana- 
huac and welcome the new club’s en- 
trance into Kiwanis International. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


EVEN other clubs in southeastern 
S Kentucky this year followed the 
lead of the Kiwanis Club of Lon- 
don and carried to the children of their 
respective counties and to the service 
counties of their towns, the preachment 
of “Safety First’? in an effort to re- 
duce the enormous toll exacted from 
accidents. 
Members of the London club visited 
every school in their vicinity as far as 
their membership would permit. Ina 


the children must 
cross or travel the 
highways of the 
state. Identical 
uniforms are used 
in all sections so 
that motorists 
may readily rec- 
ognize them. 
Where these pa- 
trols have been 
installed their 
authority has 
been universally 
respected and by 
reason of their 
good work many 
lives have been 











saved in Ken- When District Governor Roy C. Nelson visited the Frankfort, Kentucky, 


ucky durin Kiwanis club. Left to right: Governor Nelson, Mrs. Richard 
t y g the President Richard Van Hoose of the Frankfort club, Mrs. Roy C. Nelson and 
Lieutenant Governor Roy True. 


past months. 


LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI- 


WEST TENNESSEE 
Pirie gathers was the keynote of a 


large gathering of Kiwanians and 
their wives who attended the an- 
nual ladies’ night and pound party held 
by the Kiwanis Club of Vicksburg, 
Mississippi. 
Also at this meeting were Kiwanians 
from about eleven clubs of the Louisi- 
ana-Mississippi-West Tennessee Dis- 








The annual training school for lieutenant governors-elect of the Carolinas District was held at Salis- 
i Present were Governor-Elect Charles W. Armstrong, International Trustee 


bury, North Carolina. 





Mark A. Smith, Past Governors Ralph C. Barker, Thomas P. Pruitt, and Herbert W. Hennig. Lieuten- 
ant Governors-Elect were all present: Horace Easom, Russell W. Whitner, Charles R. Barber, J. War- 
ren Tate, Hal Kempton Pittard, Frank W. Reams, Arthur A. Ruffin, Edward K. Pritchard and Ray 


Furr. 


few schools the program was arranged 
by Kiwanian W. C. Stinson, the teach- 
er. He was chairman of the safety 
committee and was also in charge of 
the 1938 campaign and safety project 
this year. Mr. Stinson, assisted by the 
entire club, this year enlisted the Ki- 
wanis clubs in Jackson, Clay, Pulaski, 
Whitley, Knox, Bell and Harlan 
Counties, and excepting Jackson, where 
the work was done some weeks earlier, 
all declared that week “Safety Week.” 

The State Highway Patrol was so- 
licited and sent into this district by two 
of its sergeants, both of whom, accom- 
panied by local Kiwanians, visited each 
of these counties during the week, and 
while on this trip organized “schoolboy 
patrols” in seven towns. They esti- 
mated that at least 50,000 school chil- 
dren listened to the message that they 
and other speakers took into every sec- 
tion. 


Schoolboy patrols have been organ- 
ized in every school in Kentucky where 


trict, and the affair was most unusual 
in having all new district and lieuten- 
ant governors present. 

Clem O. Reed, inter-club relations 
chairman of the Vicksburg club, was 
toastmaster. He presented a lively pro- 
gram of entertainment which included 


an Hoose, 


a number of humorous talks and sev- 
eral musical selections and stunts. 

Visiting officers participated in an 
officers’ school which was conducted 
under the direction of Governor-elect W. 
D. Cotton and his assistant Frank Hen- 
derson, immediate past governor of the 
district. 

Special guests introduced included 
Mayor J. C. Hamilton and Miss Muriel 
Hamilton, R. E. Selby, president of the 
Vicksburg Rotary club, and Mrs. Selby, 
and Mrs. Fannie Voellinger, president 
of the Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s clubs. In addition to Governor 
Henderson, Toastmaster Reed intro- 
duced Governor-Elect Cotton of Ray- 
ville, and the following lieutenant gov- 
ernors-elect: John T. Hood, Jr, Jen- 
nings, Louisiana; George A. Meadows, 
Shreveport, Louisiana; Dewey S. Dear- 
man, Hattiesburg, Mississippi; and 
Evan W. Carroll, Memphis, Tennessee. 
W. Regie Hatchell, district secretary- 
elect of West Monroe, Louisiana, was 
also introduced. 

Others who spoke on the program 
were A. C. Vickery, lieutenant gov- 
ernor; Clarence E. Derrington, presi- 
dent-elect; Jack Todd, secretary, all of 
the Vicksburg club; Dudley Isom, 
Shreveport, and numerous other vis- 
itors. 

President F. C. Wilsford of the host 
club opened the meeting with a greet- 
ing to the visitors. The program, which 
was arranged under direction of Lee 
Chalfant, was turned over to Toast- 
master Reed. Each person brought a 








_— - A ‘be ell, a 
Training School for Lieutenant Governors was held in Macon, Georgia, November 15. Left to right: 
seated, Guyton G. Abney, district spore og Holt, governor; George E. Simpson, governor- 








elect; Horace Caldwell, secretary-elect ; 


. Brisendine, treasurer-elect. Standing: Dean Owens, 


past district governor; Lieutenant Governors-Elect, F. Frederick raat, W. Frank Graham, R. E. 


Ledford, Reginald R. Trice, G. Maynard Smith, Ed. L. Almand, Jr., J. 


Carmichael, L. H. Battle, 


A. C. Riley, and Joseph S. Shaw, past district governor. 
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pound of food which was distributed to 
the poor. 


O* November 14, the Kiwanis Club 
of Union City, Tennessee, having 
been sponsored by the Dyersburg, Ten- 
nessee, club, received its charter from 
International. 

A bus load of Kiwanians and ladies 
journeyed to the nationally famous 
Reelfoot for an old-fashioned fish din- 
attended by representatives of 
clubs in Dyersburg, Tennessee; Car- 
ruthersville, Missouri; Paducah, Ken- 
tucky; Corinth, Mississippi; Blytheville, 
Arkansas; Tupelo, Mississippi; and 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


ner 


Lieutenant Governor-Elect Evan W. 
Carroll presided at the installation cer- 
Reverend W. B. Cunningham 
delivered the address of welcome: 
Mayor W. N. Miles also extended an 
official welcome. Governor Frank A. 
Henderson presented the charter and 
Raymond Skinner presented two road 
signs on behalf of the clubs in his divi- 


Sion. 


emony. 


President Martin L. Zook presented 
United States and Canadian flags from 
the Memphis club, and W. D. Pursell 
gave a gong and gavel from the Dyers- 
burg club. All of these gifts were ac- 
cepted by Milton Hamilton, president 
of the Union City Kiwanis club. 


UTAH-IDAHO 


N November 29 Governor George 
O H. Lowe presented the charter 
to President Walter W. Steed, 

Jr., of the Clearfield, Utah, club. 
International Trustee Dr. D. W. 
Henderson was also present. Roses 
were presented by Park City and 
Smithfield; International flags were 
given by Midvale; the Ogden club pre- 
sented the new Kiwanians with a set 
of record books; song books were given 
by the Logan club; a ball and gavel 
were given by the Salt Lake club, and 

Layton presented banquet flags. 
The Layton club was the sponsor of 

Clearfield with Ogden assisting. 
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President Walter W. Steed, Jr., left, receives the 

charter for the new Kiwanis Club of Clearfield, 

Utah, from District — George H. Lowe, 
right. 
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The Board of Trustees meeting of the Texas-Oklahoma District was called to order by Governor- 


Elect Charles H. Moureau on December 3. 


ance: F 
Thomas, W. 
Patridge. 

ternational President H. G. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


HE incoming board of trustees for 
Tite West Virginia District met at 

the Daniel Boone Hotel in Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, on November 20. 
Governor-Elect T. B. Cain of the 
Clarksburg club headed the meeting 
and acted as host to members of the 
board and guests at a dinner preceding 
the business session. 

Attending this meeting were Gover- 
nor-Elect Cain, Governor 
Leonard Riggleman; Lieu- "J 
tenant Governors-Elect H. 5.) 9# 3) 
Burdette Crow, Weirton y Sate? FY 
Cove; W. H. Cantees, Wil- ; ~ 
liamson; Emmette Mann, 
Hinton; B. F. Mitchell, 
Petersburg; J. E. Cruise, 
district secretary and Clif- 
ford Martin, 1940 treas- 
urer. Lieutenant Governor 
Frank L. Stuck, Princeton, 
and R. B. Rothgeb, Point 
Pleasant, members of the 
1939 board of trustees 
were present. 

Kiwanis International 
was represented by Fred- 
erick M. Barnes, Interna- 
tional trustee from Jersey 
City. Mr. Barnes has been reappointed 
counsellor for the West Virginia Dis- 
trict. The board also approved the ap- 
pointment of J. E. Cruise as district 


secretary for the eighth consecutive 
year. 

All board members remained in 
Charleston and attended a training 


conference on November 21, conducted 
by Messrs. Barnes, Cain, Riggleman 
and Cruise. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ITH over 200 Kiwanians and 
Wiies present, one of the finest 

parties ever held in the Pennsyl- 
vania District was that one on the oc- 
casion of the charter presentation of 
the new Kiwanis club in Kane, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Warren Kiwanians are responsible 
for this club and acted as sponsors of 
it. Under chairmanship and leadership 
of S. M. McClure, this is the second 
club sponsored by the Warren club in 
the past four years. 





The Kiwanis Glee Club of Coeur D’ Alene, 
visited the Kellogg, Idaho, club where a musical program was 


The following lieutenant governors-elect were in attend- 
L. McDonald, Earl D. Elliott, Tom Sears Montgomery, George W. McCullough, Taylor 
G. McMillan, Johnston Murray, Lowell R. Smith, 
Governor G. Curtis Clark, Secretary-Treasurer-Elect Day N. Fezler and Immediate Past In- 
Hatfield were also in attendance. 


Walter J. Harris and Harold D. 


The new Kiwanis Club of Kane 
dedicated its club and its work 
through the years to come to the mem- 
ory of Franklin H. Kean.’’ Franklin 
Kean, field service representative, was 
stricken suddenly and died in Kane 
during the organization work of that 
club. 

Among the clubs represented at the 
dinner-meeting were Bradford, Erie, 
Franklin, Greenville and Warren in 
Division I; Clearfield, Ridgway and 


“é 
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Idaho, when they 


presented. 


St. Marys in Division V; and Kiwanians 
present from many states including 
Florida, California and Indiana. 

In addition to District Governor 
Fred L. Poulson and Mrs. Poulson of 
Coraopolis the following district of- 
ficials were in attendance: Past District 
Governor J. Belmont Mosser and Mrs. 
Mosser of St. Mary; Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Harry W. Biel and Mrs. Biel of 
Greenville; Lieutenant Governor Wil- 
liam H. Carnathan of Division IX and 
Miss Carnathan of Norristown; District 
Secretary Charles W. Roll and Mrs. Roll 
of Coraopolis, Richard H. Lamberton, 
district treasurer and Mrs. Lamberton 
of Franklin. 

A Kiwanis banner was given by the 
sponsoring club, Warren, and McClure 
presented a gong and gavel on behalf 
of W. S. Hoskins, honorary member of 
the Warren club, who at the present 
time is at his winter home in Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 

The Kane club, with 33 charter mem- 
bers, has already added to its member- 
ship since the charter was closed. 
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Pacific-Northwest District board of trustees met at Portland, Oregon, November 17. 


Present at the 


conference were, front row, left to right: 1940 Lieutenant Governors, Charles T. Hamilton, Z. 
Briggs, Frank Taylor, Louis Bruno, Clem H. Cook; Goyernor-Elect John Godfrey; 1940 Lieutenant 


Governors, Dan 


roz, Carl A. Nelson, Karl F. West, John Aschim, Tom Parkinson. 


Back row: 


Governor J. N. Emerson; International Field Representative William A. Dunlap; 1939 Lieutenant 


Governors, Walter M. Walker, Tallmadge Hamilton, A. L. 


Lee, Oscar W. Nelson, Earle D. Bennett, 


Elbert S. Veatch; Past Governor Alfred H. Syverson; International Trustee R. George McCuish and 
District SecretaryeTreasurer Harold C. Jones. 


CAPITAL 
D tietie IV of the Capital Dis- 


trict held an inter-club meeting 

in Williamsburg, which was 
largely attended by all ten clubs of Di- 
vision IV, with a total attendance of 
318 members and their lady guests, 
Presidents of the ten clubs in this divi- 
sion, namely Ashland, Hopewell, Hamp- 
ton, Newport News, West Point, Peters- 
burg, Norfolk, Southside, Richmond, and 
Portsmouth, were present and ap- 
peared on the program. 

Guest speaker of the occasion was 
Hon. Dave E. Satterfield, U. S. Con- 
gressman of Richmond, Virginia, and 
a member of the Richmond Kiwanis 
club. His address was broadcast over 
Station WRVA. 

There were a number of musical 
presentations on the program which 
added to the enjoyment of the meeting. 
In addition to this, every lady who at- 





Division IV of the Capital District held an inter-club meeting in Williamsburg, Virginia. 


tended received a gift favor. 

An effort was made to have all the 
past district officers present; those who 
attended were: Past Governor Russell 
S. Perkinson, Petersburg; Past Gov- 


ernor Jesse H. Binford, Richmond; 
Former Lieutenant Governor David 
Nelson Sutton, West Point; Former 


Lieutenant Governor Don N. Frazier, 
Richmond; Former Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Richard W. Copeland, Hopewell; 
Former Lieutenant Governor J. Wal- 
ton Hall, Ashland; Former Lieutenant 
Governor Floyd W. Moore, Hampton; 
Former Lieutenant Governor John H. 
Frischkorn, Richmond. Frank B. Wal- 
ters, district secretary and treasurer, 
and his wife were present. 


N UNUSUALLY interesting inter- 
club meeting was enjoyed by five 
Maryland clubs recently, with West- 
minster and Taneytown as joint hosts. 
The gathering was held at Sauble’s 
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Inn, Taneytown, with Baltimore, North 
Baltimore and Reisterstown also par- 
ticipating, and with 132 Kiwanians and 
guests present. 

A varied and interesting program 
was presented including a play by the 
Westminster players. The address of 
the evening was delivered by Reverend 
R. T. Hedeman, president-elect of the 
Baltimore club. 


MICHIGAN 


N WEDNESDAY evening, No- 
vember 29, the 67th club joined 
the Michigan District. The new 

club of Sturgis received its charter 
with Kiwanians present from Cold- 
water, Hillsdale, Battle Creek, Grand 
Rapids, Ann Arbor, Pontiac and South 
Haven. 

International Trustee Ben Dean, 
Grand Rapids, District Governor Nelse 
S. Knudsen, Pontiac; Past District 
Governor Stanley Johnston, South 
Haven; President George C. Kelsey, 
Coldwater; and Raymond P. Wheelock, 
Battle Creek, were all speakers on this 
occasion. Joseph K. Alexanian, Lan- 
sing, lieutenant governor of Division 
V, was toastmaster. 

President of the new Sturgis club is 
Hershel E. Davis. Ralph E. McCarthy 


is secretary. 


‘THE Michigan District really “went 

to town” in 1939. Many evidences 
combine in precipitating the conviction 
and conclusion that last year was the 
biggest and best year in the history of 
the district. 

In January of 1939 the membership 
of the district was approximately 3,500. 
The administration fixed a five per cent 
increase and a total membership of 
3,700 as its goal for the year. The 
present membership is 3,815, more than 





Three hundred and eighteen members and ladies attended. 
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100 in excess of the mark for which 
Governor Nelse S. Knudsen and his offi- 
cial family were aiming. 

The average attendance for the dis- 
trict has been about 83 per cent to date. 
Ann Arbor, in the Gold Division, will 
average about 94 per cent for the year; 
Detroit Northwest, in the Silver Divi- 
sion, about 94; Plymouth, in the Blue 
Division, about 99, and South Lyon, in 
the White Division, 100 per cent for the 


entire year. This is a record of which 


Michigan District Kiwanians can ex- 
cusably feel very proud. 
Four new clubs were built in 1939— 


Allen Park, 
Holland 
The district has all bills paid and its 
biggest surplus. Activities in the cate- 
service have hit a new high, 
of more money 
enter- 


Farmington, Sturgis and 


gory of 
with an expenditure 


than ever before in altruistic 
prises. 

District Nelse Knudsen, 
District Secretary Forney W. Clement 


con- 


Governor 


and the ten lieutenant governors, 
stituting the executive committee, have 
made 1939 a real red letter year for the 


Michigan District. 


Indiana and Michigan 
Districts Hold Success- 
ful Get-Together 


HE first inter-district meeting be- 
"| eween the Indiana and Michigan 

Districts was held in Benton Har- 
bor, Michigan, November 1. 

International Ben Dean of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, was the main 
speaker of the evening. Governor 
’ Nelse S. Knudsen and Secretary Forney 
W. Clement of the Michigan District, 
and Connor K. Salm and 
Secretary Eugene Cooper of the Indi- 
ana District, together with the division- 
al officers of both districts, attended. 

It is planned that this meeting be- 
come an annual affair, alternating be- 
tween the Indiana and Michigan Dis- 
tricts. 

Actually, this was the third divisional 
meeting for all the clubs of Division 
II, as they had previously held their 
spring meeting at Tippecanoe Lake 
Country Club as well as a later meet- 
ing at which 11 clubs were represented 
at Knox on September 14. These meet- 
ings have done much to help create a 
finer spirit of real fellowship among 
Kiwanians of this division. 

Lieutenant Governor Roy S. Ruck- 
man of Division II in the Indiana Dis- 
trict, and Lieutenant Governor Clar- 
ence T. Fritz of Division II in the 
Michigan District made the plans for 
this meeting. 


Trustee 


Governor 
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Allen Park, Michigan, received its charter September 19. 
national trustee; Harold B. Niver, secretary of the new club; Dr. 


Left to right: Claud A. Dock, past Inter- 
F. B. Crill, vice president; Nelse 


Knudsen, district governor; Clarence B. Dawe, lieutenant governor, and Norman L. Reid, president. 


WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 


HE Central Division of this district 
[recently held its Second Annual Ki- 
wanis Song Fest at Oshkosh. Seven 
clubs were represented and a total at- 
tendance of 400 persons was recorded. 
This was the largest inter-club meeting 
and ladies’ night event of the year. 
The meeting was held at St. Mary’s 
auditorium and was called to order by 
Steve Chamberlin of the Oshkosh club. 
After President Chamberlin extended 
the official greetings of his club, the 
meeting was turned over to Lieutenant 
Governor J. L. Kelly of Fond du Lac, 
who, in turn, introduced Donald Kline- 
felter of Beaver Dam, lieutenant gov- 
ernor of the Central Division for 1940. 
In the contest each club appeared in 
alphabetical order, singing one Kiwanis 





song and one other. Beaver Dam re- 
ceived second place in singing Kiwanis 
songs and also won the mileage award; 
it had more members present in pro- 
portion to its membership and had 
traveled the farthest. The Beaver 
Dam group was the only one to receive 
two prizes. They were led in singing by 
Dr. A. G. Hough; their winning selec- 
tion was “Song of Kiwanis.” 

Other winners were Appleton, the 
most dignified club; Columbus, the 
“smilingest” club; Fond du Lac, first 
place for a non-Kiwanis song; Neenah, 
first place for a Kiwanis song; and Osh- 
kosh which received the trophy desig- 
nating it as the best singing group. The 
latter trophy was a loving cup donated 
by Dr. A. C. Gifford of Oshkosh. This 
becomes the personal property of the 
club winning it in three successive com- 
petitions. Waupun took second place 
in the singing of a non-Kiwanis song. 





The South Central Division of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District held an inter-club and divisional 


meeting at which 312 Kiwanians and ladies were present. 
orthwestern Dryision and Lieutenant Governor 


Lieutenant Governor C. Ellsworth Stiles of the 


District Governor George M. Hetherington, 
lect 


David Bogue, were present. 
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ACTIVITIES 











with teams from the Rotary and Ki- 
wanis clubs furnishing the entertain- 
ment of the evening. A thousand or 
more people can be accommodated at 
the football games of the Georgia Voca- 
tional and Trades School, Monroe’s na- 
tionally known prep school, in this 
recreational center. 

Kiwanians believe this investment 
will be repaid in two years and that 
with the profit attained from it they 
can extend their under-privileged child 
work. 


Shreveport, Louisiana, Has 
4-H Club Baby Beef Project 


Last winter, after much investiga- 
tion, the Agriculture Committee of the 
Kiwanis club found that one of the 
greatest needs of agriculture in the 
surrounding area was the raising of 
beef cattle. 

As a result, members decided to spon- 
sor worthy and ambitious 4-H Club 
boys and girls in Caddo and Bossier 
Parishes, and with the assistance of 
County Demonstration Agent McCrory 
of Caddo Parish, Kiwanians found 29 
such boys and girls desiring their as- 
sistance. 

A few Kiwanians of Shreveport, Louisiana, with the winner of the 4-H Club Baby Beef. project they A high-bred cow and calf was then 
sponsored. Left to right: Clarence Nichols, F. A. Bewley, Dr. Dudley R. Isom, club president; W. B. purchased for each one of these young- 


Vallace, L. A. Shirley, George Meadows, lieutenant governor-elect; Ed Wile, buyer, and Marguerite lit ape? ee : bart: 
pi Seanenl, 4-H Club winner of the grand champion beef of Lovisiena. sters. The sponsors, demonstration 
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Monroe, Georgia, 
Builds Stadium 


At a director’s meeting one night in 
July, the Monroe club brought up the 
matter of an athletic field which could 
be illuminated for night games. Land 
was available and appropriate and since 
recreational center of this sort was 
needed the idea of establishing one 
brought enthusiastic responses from 
Kiwanians. 

A committee was appointed and in 
three days it reported favorably. 

The city owned the necessary land 
and lighting equipment was purchased 
for approximately $2,000. Another 
thousand provided everything else 
needed in the way of seats and similar 
accommodations. Kiwanians were in- 
vited to a special meeting when the 
committee report was presented, and 
the $2,000 was subscribed in less than 
two hours. . 





Seventeen members of the Kiwanis Club of Monroe, Georgia, on the site of the stadium they were in 
the stage of building. Left to right, front row, are: John Preston, P. N. Launius, Joe Sigmon, P. 
On the tenth of August, Monroe’s Segue a ag nw or - oe wu H. *. t dyeeeny oe ae . . og a» an 
P urley, Perr endel, Mason Williams. Back row: R. Earl Aycock, Jr., J. Boot illiams, P. N. 
first night soft ball game was played 4 Briscoe, Jr., Gus Starks and President E. L. Almand, Jr. 
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agents and other interested parties 
have made it their business to contact 
these 4-H Club members regularly 


throughout the year and to encourage 
them and instruct them in feeding their 
calves 

The Kiwanis club was amply 
warded for its efforts in this activity as 
the 4-H Club sponsored 
won the grand championship and first, 
econd and third place in both the light 
and heavy classifications in competition 
with all 4-H Clubs throughout the state 


re- 


members it 


of Louisiana. 
The buyer of the champion beef bid 
This amounted 
There $70 
n additional It cost 38 


a day to feed the calf, which amounted 


$1.10 per pound for it. 
to a total of $1,045. 


p! 1ZeS8. 


were 


cents 


to $68.40. The original price for the 
cow and calf was $112.50. This left 
the winner with a net total of $984.10. 

Approximately one half of the 4-H 


Club members sponsored by Kiwanians 
old for an 
amount sufficient to pay the purchase 


their calves at auction 


of the cow and calf. 


Joliet, Illinois, Runs 
Three Workshops 


The three work shops sponsored by 
the Kiwanis club are progressing rapid- 
ly and are proving a valuable addition 
o each of the three 
which they are located, the Lutheran 
Home and the 


; 


institutions in 


Home, Guardian Angel 


Salvation Army. Boys at Guardian 


Angel 


James 


Home, under supervision of 
Ww. building a walnut 
desk for the shop office. They keep a 


all the work that is done in 


Rice, are 


record of 
their shop. 

At the Lutheran Home, sponsored by 
Alf Slette, there is an organized class 
of 12 boys, directed by some of their 


older members, who have been using 





the shop all 
summer build- 
ing various 
things for the 
Home and 
making repairs 
about the 
place. 

The Salva- 
tion Army 
Shop has 15 
boys enrolled 
who meet Mon- 
day evenings. 
The class is 
constantly 
growing and 
another will 
soon be organ- 
ized. Each boy 
has made a 
clothes line 
reel, some have 


broom , Ries 


made ‘ 
holders, tie 
racks and toys, President Ralph E. 


shire, presenting check 


which they are 
permitted to 
keep. 


right. 


Dover, New Hampshire, 
Presents Oxygen Tent 


Climaxing a season of significant 
community service, the Dover club re- 
cently presented to the Wentworth Hos- 
pital in that city one of the latest and 
most modern oxygen tents yet devised 
by medical science. The purpose of 
the gift was to provide a tent which 
could be taken from the hospital in 


case of emergency, and also used at 
the hospital. 
Past President George T. Hughes, 


aided by an active committee which in- 
cluded Dr. E. C. Godfrey, Vice Pres- 
ident Lloyd Bridgham, Dr. Simon 
Markos, Dr. P. J. Doyle, and James 
Lawless made arrangements for the 


gift of the tent to the hospital. 
previously, 


Just the club had do- 





Samuel B. Blair, head of the library trustees. 
i Left to right: Vice President Lloyd Bridgham, Mayor Blair, Harold M. 
Foss, James Lawless, Hospital Superintendent Mrs. t 
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Wiggin, Jr., of the Kiwanis Club of Dover, New Hamp- 
covering purchase price of oxygen 


tent to Mayor 
The new tent is shown at the 


Jall, and President 


Wiggin. 


nated a magazine rack to the hospital, 
together with a supply of the latest 
editions of magazines. The magazines 
are kept up to date by Kiwanians. 

These projects are in addition to the 
Boy Scout troop which has been spon- 
sored for years by the Dover club, and 
which is considered the finest in the 
state. The troop twice won an emblem 
significant of that honor. 


Inglewood, California—Through the 
Under-Privileged Child Committee and 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Work Committee, 
the Inglewood club has made it possible 
for large numbers of children to enjoy 
many unusual outings during the past 
year. The Girl Scouts were recently 
taken on a trip to Orchid Farm with 
transportation being furnished by a 
local Studebaker dealer. 





The Annual Kick-Off Banquet for the University of Wisconsin football team which was sponsored this year by the Kiwanis Club of Madison, Wiscon- 
This event was broadcast over 14 stations in the state. 


sin. 
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To Form Enduring Friendships 


By JOSEPH A. FROHOCK 


Past President, St. Petersburg Club; Lieutenant Governor, Florida District 


NE of the outstanding objectives 
of our organization is “To Form 
Enduring Friendships.” The St. 


Petersburg, Florida, club has long been 
noted for its ability to make friends. Of 


This year, in order to further this 
great objective of forming enduring 
friendships, our club in conjunction 
with the Chamber of Commerce, spon- 
sored a good will tour. My wife and I 
made this tour, leaving 
St. Petersburg on May 30, 
returning September 29. 
We took with us moving 
pictures of our city in col- 
ors. The entire cost of 
producing these movies 
was born by our Kiwanis 
club. They were shown 
before 60 Kiwanis clubs 
from Florida to Maine 
and Maine to Minnesota. 

The two most outstand- 
ing showings were those 
before the home club of 
International President 
Bennett O. Knudson at 
Albert Lea, Minnesota, 
and a joint meeting of the 
Des Moines and East Des 
Moines, Iowa, clubs the 
home of our International 
Treasurer W. Eugene 
Wolcott. 








International President Bennett O. Knudson and Joseph Frohock, 
president St. Petersburg, Florida, club just before Jo presented his 
Good Will program at the Albert Lea, Muanesota, club. 


course, we are in a splendid position to 
do this because during many months 
of each year this city is filled with 
visitors and Kiwanians from all over 
the United States and Canada. At 
many of our meetings during the win- 
ter season we have more visiting Ki- 
wanians in attendance than we have 
members. Our own club membership 
is nearly 100 so you can see we really 
have a lot of visitors. 

In order that none of our visitors 
may be neglected or overlooked, the 
club has a large and very efficient re- 
ception committee who not only greet 
our visitors when they come to our 
meetings, but also see that they are 
duly registered on a card system we 
have. We endeavor to give personal at- 
tention to each and every visitor and 
while we can’t claim complete success, 
we do make an earnest effort to find 
out if there is any particular service 
we can be to them, and to make them 
feel genuinely at home. 

After these visitors leave in the 
spring, each one receives a personal let- 
ter telling him that we enjoyed his 
stay here and extending a cordial in- 
vitation to him to return the following 
year. During the winter months one 
program at the club is given over to 
“Visitors’ Day” and it is in charge of 
the visiting Kiwanians. They are in- 
vited to all of our functions while they 
are here, including our annual instal- 
lation party which is a_ splendid 
affair. 





Many of these meetings 
were ladies’ night affairs 
and four of them were 
held across the border in 
Canada with our good Kiwanis friends 
at Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor and 
Sarnia, Ontario. This latter meeting 
was called International Night, and was 
arranged by our friend F. P. Dawson, 
past governor of the Ontario-Quebec- 
Maritime District. Kiwanians and their 
wives were present from Detroit, Royal 
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Oak and Port Huron, Michigan. 

Other high spots included ladies’ 
night and inter-club meetings in New 
England arranged and presided over 
by International Trustee James P. Gal- 
lagher and a showing before the St. 
Louis club, arranged by International 
Trustee Charles B. Holman. 

In the Pittsburgh area some fine 
meetings were sponsored and attended 
by former International Trustee Frank 
Finley and in the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District by the then Governor C. Paul 
White and Past Governor Raymond S&S. 
Blunt. The most unusual single meet- 
ing of the entire trip was that arranged 
for us in Washington, D. C., by Past 
International President Joshua _  L. 
Johns, now a U. S. Congressman from 
Wisconsin. He secured the Speaker’s 
Dining room in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and invited the 24 Kiwanis 
members of Congress to a luncheon 
meeting at which Mrs. Frohock and I 
put on our program. The attendance 
was splendid and we had a delightful 
opportunity to renew old and make new 
friendships. 

In these troubled times we need more 
and more to understand each other’s 
problems. Someone once said, ‘Ninety 
per cent of the people we don’t like are 
people we don’t know.” Any program 
or programs which will make us bet- 
ter acquainted with our neighbors are 
worth while. We need, at this time, 
in the United States and Canada the 
most complete possible understanding 
of our various problems, aims and ob- 
jectives. We need as never before to 
stand as a unit in the midst of this 
terrible bedlam going on all around us. 
I know of no finer or more worth-while 
objective at this time that could pos- 
sibly be conceived than the one which is 
the title of this little article, “To Form 
Enduring Friendships.” 

The St. Petersburg club will continue 
to do its part to foster this work. 


Achievement Reports 


Mailed in January 


By FRANK S. WRIGHT 


Chairman, International Committee on Achievement Reports 


HIS is January, and to 2,060 Ki- 
"[ wanis clubs it might well be 
“Achievement Report Month.” 

Each club’s 1939 Achievement Re- 
port should be written and mailed early 
this morning to the 1940 district gov- 
ernor. These reports must be received 
by each district governor not later than 
February 1. 

A year ago more than 92% of all 
Kiwanis clubs prepared Achievement 
Reports. Fourteen districts were 100%. 
Each of the 1940 district governors is 
anxious that his district shall retain the 


100% status, or achieve it for the 
first time. 
Each retiring club president, i.e., 


the 1939 club president, should per- 
sonally see that the report for the year 
is written and mailed. Achievement 


Report Committees in most clubs were 
appointed, and if functioning properly 
the 1939 reports will be in on good 


time. Each district had a 1939 
Achievement Report Committee, and 
the outgoing district officers should 


not be unmindful this month that they 
still have a special interest in the work 
of the Achievement Report Committee. 

New district and club officers are 
urged to check, and re-check on the 
1939 Achievement Reports. Time is 
fleeting, and while most clubs will do 
the job properly and promptly, some 
doubtless will be slow. Every Kiwanian, 
whether an officer or not, should in- 
quire about his club’s Achievement Re- 
port, and inquire this month, January. 
It isn’t long until the February 1 dead- 
line. 
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Herbert S. Simpson, President, Kiwanis Club of Chicago; Helen Stankowicz, second prize winner; 
William King, the winner. 


Blind Boy Wins Essay Contest 
Sponsored by Chicago Club 


ANY distinguished persons have 
occupied the seat of honor to 
the right. of the president at the 

head table of the Kiwanis Club of Chi- 
cago—captains of industry, great ex- 
plorers and adventurers, high officials 
in the United States and foreign gov- 
ernments, men of great wealth, men 
who have attained the ultimate in art 
and literature, every man who has been 
president of Kiwanis’ International, 
leaders in sports, professional and ama- 
tevr, generals of the army and admirals 
of the navy. It truly is a seat of honor. 

On a Thursday noon of last Novem- 
ber there occupied this seat a small 
negro boy, blind, poor, fatherless, 
dweller in a dingy section of a city 
which still has slums, worker at odd 
jobs which generally pay only pit- 
tances, sometimes actually hungry. 
Just about as handicapped as a citizen 
could be, when you stop and figure it 
all out. He has a mother and she strug- 
gles desperately to keep the family to- 
gether—for there are others to feed 
and clothe. But this small negro boy 
is a high school student. He goes to 
Wendell Phillips and is a junior. 

Handicapped and member of a race 
that generally accepts handicaps with 
resignation, William King, for that is 
this small negro boy’s name, drew as 
many and as hearty rounds of cheers 
and applause from those in attendance 
at the noonday luncheon of the Chi- 
cago Kiwanis club as we have heard 
for some of the distinguished citizens 
above mentioned. More applause than 
for some. 

Handicapped William King had been 


announced as the winner of an essay 
contest, the subject being “‘What Con- 
stitutes a True American.” William 
King announced he was proud and hap- 
py and enthused about himself and his 
country’s future. 

The Kiwanis Club of Chicago con- 
ducted this Americanism essay contest 
for all of Cook County and as Cook 
County includes the four million popu- 
lation city of Chicago there are a lot 
of high school students involved. Three 
judges selected William’s essay as first 
and that of Helen Stankowicz as sec- 
ond. Helen herself had a _ beautiful 
essay and it is only fair to say that her 
appreciation of America did not come 
from long lines of American born an- 
cestors. William King’s essay had to 
be very good to win first place over 
Helen’s. 

President Herbert S. Simpson led 
the winner to the platform and as Wil- 
liam got the “feel” of his Braille words 
the president of the Chicago club made 
a mighty nice Americanism address 
himself. Introducing the winner he 
said: “Billy King represents the true 
American, It is in such a struggle as he 
is making and in such pride as he takes 
in his country that the history of this 
nation has been written. Somehow I am 
more stirred than I have been in years 
when I contemplate that among all the 
rich and poor, the over-privileged and 
the under-privileged youth of our high 
schools, the one to write the best essay 
on Americanism is this boy who battles 
such handicaps. I predict that when 
those more fortunate than he are writ- 
ing alibis for their failures he will be 
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creating a record of real success. AM! 
honor to him.” 

Later William King was introduced 
over the radio by Dr. Preston Bradley, 
a prominent radio and pulpit orator. 
Dr. Bradley paid high tribute to the 
winner of the contest and to the Ki- 
wanis Club of Chicago for its sponsor- 
ship of the contest. 


“What Constitutes a 
True American” 


By William King 


A true American is a person who is 
loyal and patriotic to his country; one 
who does good for his country, and 
helps others; one who shows no par- 
tiality; who believes in God and justifi- 
cation of law; who abides by the con- 
stitutional government and regulations 
of law; who lives a clean Christian life, 
and holds his torch high so that others 
may see his excellent qualities and mod- 
el after him. 

A true American is one who pays 
equal tribute regardless of race, creed, 
or color, and who believes in religious 
toleration; one who is willing to sacri- 
fice for democracy and liberty; one 
who finds the good qualities of a man 
and not his bad ones; a person who 
praises his flag and country, and does 
not condemn them; one who shares his 
ideas and ways of living. 

de is one who believes in peace, 
freedom and democracy, and has de- 
voted himself to the betterment of his 
country; one who respects womanhood. 
If all individuals had these qualifica- 
tions there would be no need for tor- 
pedoes, guns, ammunition, bombs, poi- 
son gas, bayonets and other destructive 
instruments of civilization. 


Northampton, Massachusetts, 
Initiates Talent Project 


The latest activity of this club, des- 
ignated as “The Talent Project,” de- 
rived its name from the famous parable 
in St. Matthew XXV:15 in which a 
man distributed “talents’”? among his 
servants to be multiplied by them dur- 
ing his absence on a journey. 

Early in the spring, a card labeled 
“One Talent” and representing one 
dollar was given to each club member 
with the admonition that he multiply it 
as many times as possible during the 
next three months. The only stipula- 
tion was that the sum should be raised 
outside of the member’s regular occu- 
pation, thus forestalling outright dona- 
tions. 

The idea was taken up by members 
and much ingenuity was exercised in 
the choice of projects. There were 
auctions, dinner parties, lectures given, 
articles written, and many items sold. 

A final check-up showed that these 
various talent projects produced an 
average of $11.20 per member. 
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Headquarters Today 


(From page 23) 


The Assistant Secretary shares with 
him the executive administration of 
Headquarters as well as the prepara- 
tion of the semi-annual budgets and fi- 
nancial control, in coéperation with the 
Finance Committee of the Board of 
Trustees. The division of executive du- 
ties places upon the Assistant Secre- 
tary also the responsibility of working 
with district officers in their official ca- 
pacities and helping as far as possible 
in the solving of district problems. All 
financial relationships of the clubs with 
Kiwanis International are referred to 
him. In the absence of the Secretary 
from Headquarters, the Assistant Sec- 
retary is in charge. 

The task of rendering specific service 
in club operation, through personal con- 
tacts and in the field by correspondence, 
is accomplished through two depart- 
ments of service. The Field Service De- 
partment, the manager of which is 
Walter Ingram, is a combination of the 
former Extension and Special Service 
Departments. The important responsi- 
bility of building new clubs, and of as- 
sisting district and club officers in bring- 
ing the possibilities and probabilities of 
club building into certainties, lies in this 
department. The final achievement of 
this department in this phase of the 
work comes when the order is given to 
prepare a charter for a new club. 

A second phase of the work of the 
Field Service Department is in giving 
assistance to clubs needing it. Trained 
field men supply help as assigned by 
this department. These field men also 
assist in the divisional and district-wide 
membership development activities and 
the work of this department is credited 
with contributing to the successful 
weathering of the depression by the or- 
ganization. It has served existing 
membership, and done much to add 
new, quality members. 

There are at present six full-time 
field service representatives, William 
A. Dunlap, Robert R. LaFollette, Hen- 
ry C. Pepper, Edwin S. Shortess, Er- 
nest L. Lucas and Warren D. Olson, in 
addition to the other members of the 
staff who are often called upon for field 
service. The Convention Manager gives 
about half of his year’s service in the 
field to this type of work. 

The Service Department, in charge 
of Percy R. Monson, assisted by Wil- 
bur K. Neuman, is a department dif- 
ficult to describe. An hour’s study of 
the correspondence over this desk 
makes it evident that Kiwanis clubs 
take seriously the statement that In- 
ternational Headquarters is operated 
for Kiwanis club officers and members 
and that they are at liberty to write 
for any information or assistance that 
they may need. So diversified are the 
requests that it is obvious that each 
one must be handled individually. The 
follow-up service from the study and 
suggestions of the monthly reports and 
the lieutenant governors’ visitation re- 





ports is a responsibility of the depart- 
ment. 

Of general helpfulness are the sug- 
gestions for club and board meetings 
which are forwarded to the clubs each 
quarter. The department is prepared to 
suggest programs for almost any type 
of activity, hobby shows, trade exposi- 
tions, etc., as well as special meetings. 

The Magazine Department is in 
charge of Merton S. Heiss as Manag- 
ing Editor and Advertising Manager. 
The International Secretary acts as 
Editor of the magazine and maintains 
direct supervision over the content 
make-up and publication of it. Roe 
Fulkerson is retained as an editorial 
writer. 

Lawrence H. Dierks manages the 
Publicity Department. Press releases 
of special occasions and of general Ki- 
wanis publicity are prepared for the 
various press associations and news- 
papers. Press notices for the use of 
clubs and districts, as well as copy and 
cuts for special newspaper editions are 
prepared in this department. 

Clipping bureaus furnish certain 
newspaper items on Kiwanis programs 
and activities appearing in the press of 
Canada and the United States. Edi- 
torial comment mentioning Kiwanis is 
also received. These press notices are 
studied and used as a basis for sugges- 
tions to other clubs or as may be re- 
quired by their content. 

The department is also in charge of 
publicity in connection with the annual 
International Convention. 

The Convention Department is man- 
aged by O. E. Peterson, who, at pres- 
ent, also gives more than half time to 
field service work. The stenographic 
and clerical force in this department 
varies as the needs exist for proper 
handling of the convention. This de- 
partment makes the surveys of all ci- 
ties to be considered by the Board as 
the possible location for an annual con- 
vention. It also has entire charge of 
the convention work, with the codpera- 
tion of more than twenty local conven- 
tion committees. 

The Convention Department also as- 
sists chairmen of district convention 
committees, officers of host clubs, and 
district officers by preparing sugges- 
tions for successful district convention 
operation. 

The Department of Research is un- 
der the direction of James H. Lake. 
This is the newest department at Head- 
quarters. It has two major functions: 
1. To aid the International Committees 
in formulating volunteer service pro- 
grams for clubs and in developing 
workable suggestions for carrying out 
these programs; 2. To aid the Interna- 
tional Trustees in the development of 
annual objectives and public affairs ac- 
tivities, and in the study of organiza- 
tion problems. 

The Department of Records is in 
charge of C. Edison Clough. All the 
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records and statistics of Kiwanis In- 
ternational are centered in this depart- 
ment, which is divided into three bu- 
reaus. The Bureau of Circulation and 
Classification maintains the member- 
ship and classification records of the 
members of all clubs, and keeps up 
to date the subscription list of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. The Bureau of Tab- 
ulation maintains the summaries of all 
clubs, reviews all club and district bul- 
letins, studies the reports of clubs. 
routes various information to the proper 
departments, and develops statistics on 
various phases of headquarters work. 
The Bureau of Reports checks in the 
monthly, semi-annual and annual re- 
ports of clubs, clears discrepancies on 
membership, and records of official vis- 
itation and all other reports from dis- 
tricts. 

The Department of Office Manage- 
ment is under the supervision of 
George A. Seyfer and its work is di- 
vided among three bureaus: The Bu- 
reau of Accounts, the Bureau of Sup- 
lies, and the Bureau of Mailing, Filing 
and Mimeographing. As in all large 
offices there is a tremendous amount of 
detail that can be properly described as 
“work.” This department cares for the 
personnel work for headquarters, in- 
cluding the selection, training, and dis- 
cipline of employees. 

The Bureau of Accounts handles all 
the accounts of Kiwanis International. 
With each of the more than 2,000 clubs 
of Kiwanis International representing 
an active account, there is plenty of 
bookkeeping. Accounts are audited by 
Certified Public Accountants. 

The Bureau of Supplies has charge 
of ordering, receiving, storing, and sell- 
ing all Kiwanis supplies. Clubs are 
furnished with supplies at a price which 
permits only sufficient beyond cost to 
care of bookkeeping and handling, in 
line with the requirements of the or- 
ganization’s charger as a non-profit or- 
ganization. 

The Bureau of Mailing, Filing and 
Mimeographing does just those things. 
There is a vast amount of mail and it 
is necessary that it be carefully han- 
dled, as the routing to departments is 
quite a complex task. The files are de- 
cidedly important and an efficient, read- 
ily accessible system is in use. The bu- 
reau has the latest mechanical equip- 
ment, and efficient workers care for the 
preparation of the large volume of In- 
ternational committee, official, and 
other bulletins. 

Every man on the Headquarter Staff 
is experienced in his own particular 
line of work. Each individual on the 
Headquarters pay roll is concerned that 
the part he or she has in making In- 
ternational Headquarters “a _ central 
service plant, a codrdinating agency for 
Kiwanians, Kiwanis clubs and districts” 
is courteously and efficiently carried 
out. Some have been kind enough to 
say that in this we have been success- 
ful. 
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Silver Anniversary Week 


January 21 - 27, 1940 
A Quarter Century 0 f Kiwanis Pro gress” 


By CORWINE E. ROACH 


Chairman, International Committee on Kiwanis Education 


IWANIANS throughout the en- 

tire North American Continent 

have a rare privilege this month 
in joining together in the observance 
of the Silver Anniversary of Kiwanis 
which marks “A Quarter Century of 
Kiwanis Progress.” 

It is an occasion when not only over 
one hundred thousand active Kiwan- 
ians in over two thousand communi- 
ties, but they together with thousands 
of former Kiwanians, public officers, 
and civic leaders will all pay homage 
to those legions of men who in the 
past have builded Kiwanis so well in 
every community where Kiwanis is 
located. 

While we can with pardonable pride 
point to the countless thousands of ac- 
tivities accomplished in the name of 
Kiwanis during this past quarter of a 
century, we at the same time should 
think of those accomplishments as step- 
ping stones and a challenge to an even 
more brilliant future for Kiwanis as 
more men and more communities learn 
to Know Kiwanis, Accept Kiwanis and 
Practice Kiwanis. 

This is an occasion of rejoicing that 
the ideas and objects of Kiwanis have 
so well passed the days of infancy after 
Kiwanis was founded in Detroit in 
1915 as well as the boom days of the 
20’s and the depression days of the 
30's. 

Today as we stand on the threshold 


The Business and Financial 


expansion period in the business cycle. 

8. Simultaneously we were due to 
feel the slow swell of a world-wide tide 
of inflation. 

Thus business was caught and borne 
aloft in a fourfold confluence of bullish 
forces: Seasonal quickening, cyclical 
acceleration, inflationary advance, and 
the galvanic shock of possible war de- 
mands. The war demands as yet have 
not materialized to any appreciable ex- 
tent, with the exception of the airplane 
industry. In other words, the great 
portion of our business today is funda- 
mentaily sound, war or no war. 

Many may be shocked to know that at 
the present time (December, 1939,) 
business is at the highest level for any 
month for ten years. The volume of 
business is 93% above the depression 
low of March, 1933. It is higher than 
at the highest point in 1937 and only 
6% below the all-time highs of 1929. 
Today the heavy industries, which for 
years we have looked to to bring back 


of another quarter of a century, let 
us rededicate ourselves to the great 
task for which Kiwanis was organized, 
to the end that Kiwanis will go on 
year after year and achieve greater 
and greater accomplishments through 
the continued exemplification of the 
objects and objectives of Kiwanis. 
We should be proud of our Kiwanis 
membership and the privilege of wear- 
ing its button of blue and gold, for 
Kiwanis today is the answer of a cry- 
ing world, a world that is crying for 
better men, men organized and com- 
mitted to a program of service and 
leadership for community welfare. 
Kiwanis is constantly building bet- 
ter men, men more fitted for the de- 
mands of leadership felt in every com- 
munity and during the past quarter of 
a century it has kept in repair over a 
hundred thousand lasting friendships 
and through its handclasps and song 
has kept men cheerful and their hearts 
steadfast in their devotion to its ideals. 
At the same time it has built better 
communities throughout the land, for 
it has created a new value of civic 
worth to the extent that it is not now 
the man of greatest riches who is the 
leading citizen in the community, but 
the man who has learned through Ki- 
wanis to give of his time and his ability 
to community service. 
Kiwanis is supplying trained leader- 
ship every year in its past governors, 


(From page 13) 


prosperity, are going at full tilt. The 
great mass of people, however, fear that 
the good business today is due primarily 
to the war. The war did give us a 
psychological stimulus, but really it 
has neither helped nor hurt us. 

Back in 1928 and 1929 business men 
and investors were obsessed with the 
idea that we never would have another 
period of depression. Today, too many 
people believe that we can never hope 
to have another period of prosperity. 
The 1940 elections, labor troubles, 
taxes, and other problems are blinding 
us to the actual business conditions 
that exist today. With business rising, 
heavy industries booming, earnings 
good, stocks and commodities cheap, we 
are forgetting the fundamentals today 
as completely as we ignored them back 
in 1929. 


Politics 
Political forecasting is even more 
hazardous than business forecasting. If 


its past lieutenant governors, and its 
past presidents,—all who understand 
the call, the sacrifice, and the joy of 
unselfish service. 

Kiwanis is no longer a theory, and 
while it may be idealistic it is at the 
same time very practical and after this 
quarter of a century can be measured 
in three dimensions, for Kiwanis has 
a constantly increasing breadth in the 
ever widening vision of all true Ki- 
wanians as they achieve a better view 
of the opportunity of service through 
Kiwanis. 

Kiwanis has founded a new depth 
in the hearts of men who now gladly 
acknowledge an obligation to the un- 
der-privileged and their fellowmen and 
it has established a height that touches 
the sky as measured in the countless 
thousands of local objectives accom- 
plished for community needs. 

Thus, as we celebrate this happy 
birthday which means so much to we 
men of Kiwanis, let us also again re- 
peat our Kiwanis obligation. 

“In this solemn moment of medi- 
tation, I rededicate myself to the 
purposes, principles, and program of 
Kiwanis to form enduring friend- 
ships, render altruistic service, bet- 
ter my community, and promote by 
percept and example a_ patriotic 
citizenship upon which rests the fu- 
ture of my country.” 


Outlook 


the European war continues to June 
the chances are that Mr. Roosevelt will 
be nominated; and if the war continues 
to the November election, it is possible 
that he will be re-elected. If Mr. Roose- 
velt does not run, the Republicans have 
a good chance to win. 

The Republicans missed the chance 
of their lives back in 1928. Business 
had been on the up-and-up for seven 
full years. It was only natural that 
after this long period of rising busi- 
ness it must sooner or later meet re- 
adjustment. If the Republicans had 
agreed among themselves to let Al 
Smith be elected in 1928 and inherit 
the depression of 1929-32, which either 
candidate would have inherited anyway, 
it would not have been possible to elect 
another Democratic president for a 
generation. I am not saying that a 
similar condition exists in 1940 or 
forecasting a depression, but I am say- 
ing that whoever is elected in 1940 is 
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going to inherit some mighty heavy 
headaches. 

On the Democratic side at present 
writing confusion continues, and noth- 
ing can be done about it until Mr. 
Roosevelt makes up his mind. White 
House aspirants hope that he will take 
the opportunity at the Jackson Day 
dinner on January 8th to announce his 
formal decision. 

Senator Taft has moved up closer to 
Senator Vandenberg as the leading con- 
tender for the nomination on the Re- 
publican ticket. It is noticeable that 
Mr. Vandenberg is not going to any 
great trouble to extend himself. He is 
receptive, but not active. Senator Taft, 
on the other hand, is vigorously in the 
fight and building up his forces stead- 
ily. In current and former polls the 
Taft chances are being considered as 
now substantially equal to Vanden- 
berg’s. 

There is a growing sentiment toward 
placing District Attorney Dewey as 
second on whatever ticket might be 
chosen at the Convention. It is felt 
among the Republicans at Washington 
that as Vice President he will have an 
opportunity to develop further and 
make himself available for the Presi- 
dential nomination in 1944 or 1948. 
His youth continues to be his most se- 
rious handicap. 

It would, of course, be impossible to 
forecast the political situation with any 
degree of accuracy until the nomina- 
tions have been made. Mr. Roosevelt 
will continue to be President until Jan- 
vary 1, 1941. 


Government and Business 

The 1940 session of Congress will be 
a brief one and somewhat uneventful. 
There should be no reform legislation 
and any new laws that will be passed 
will be in the direction of amending re- 
form bills already passed. Congress will 
probably devote its attention to appro- 
priations and the budget. The ques- 
tions uppermost in our minds are: Will 
there be more taxes or more debt? 
Will real budget economies be achieved? 
Will relief be cut? Will farm subsidies 
be reduced? How much for defense? 
I do not look for any overall admini- 
strative economies this year. There 
may be a paring away of budget esti- 
mates here and there, but no major 
amputations are going to take place. 
Remember this is election year! Con- 
gress will not slash appropriations or 
impose additional taxes unless Mr. 
Roosevelt puts a gun at the members’ 
heads. Everyone wants a short and 
routine session. 

Any actual savings in the admini- 
strative expenses will be more than off- 
set by the jump in defense outlay. Mr. 
Roosevelt now states that defense ex- 
penses will be increased by five hundred 
million dollars in the next fiscal year. 
He suggests a special tax to cover this 
item. 

Nothing will probably come of this 
pay-as-you-go talk. In December it is 
one thing; action by Congress next 
spring is quite another. Total defense 
expenditures will probably be slightly 
in excess of two billion dollars. Ex- 


penditures this year will approximate 
nine and two-tenths billion dollars; re- 
ceipts around six and one-half billion 
dollars; a deficit of not less than two 
and one-half billion dollars. This year’s 
revenues, of course, are a question- 
mark, but better business is on the 
cards. Administrative experts are try- 
ing to be conservative in furnishing Mr. 
Roosevelt with estimates of what the 
Treasury’s “take” will be. 

There is not a chance of work relief 
or farm benefits being seriously cut. 
Improving business will automatically 
take care of some existing labor sur- 
plus. This will lighten the relief roll 
slightly but the current fiscal year’s 
outlay of one and four-tenths billion 
dollars for relief will not be reduced to 
any point that really counts. 

This is even more true with the 
farmers. Parity payments and soil con- 
servation benefits of seven hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars for the cur- 
rent fiscal year are not going to suffer 
any substantial reduction in a year 
that the farmers go to the polls, not if 
both the White House and Congress can 
help it. 

As to tax increases, there is very 
little probability of any. There may be 
bookkeeping acrobatics to avoid upping 
the Federal debt limit, but whatever is 
done will not be in the direction of 
tax increases. 

More specifically: Broader income 
tax base out until 1941. Undistributed 
earnings tax is out now and will stay 
out. Capital gains tax will remain in 
about present form. There will be no 
change in present reciprocal tax-free 
status of government bonds. No prob- 
able reduction of present sur-taxes of 
upper brackets. 

It is possible that the President may 
propose some surprise economies in his 
budget message, but this will be in con- 
siderable measure a “buck-passing”’ 
gesture. If Congress restores the cuts 
then Congress takes the blame. 

Perhaps the sharpest cuts will come 
in public works. Reductions are being 
planned on PWA, Federal buildings, 
Federal roads, dam construction and 
other public works. 

But the year ahead—following seven 
years of unbridled spending—will see 
no major reversals in outlay. And like- 
wise there will be no attempt in this 
final year of the second Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration to face the problem of 
paying the bills. 1940 appropriations 
will be put on the nation’s cuff. 

Business-wise, then, the Administra- 
tion and Congress are not going to do 
anything inimical to business this year. 
Rather, their efforts will be toward 
stimulating business so as to have good 
times prior to election date this fall. 


Shorter Business Cycles Possible 


In forming our outlook on business 
and investments we must not commit 
ourselves too firmly to the idea that 
future cycles necessarily will be big. 
The period that started in 1922 and 
peaked in 1929 is looked upon as one of 
those unbridled speculative booms that 
occur only at very rare intervals. In- 
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stead. of sueh an abnormal bubble fol- 
lowed by its profound and prolonged 
reaction, the coming years are much 
more likely to give us a more normal- 
sized cycle, or even a pair of miniature 
areas such as we just experienced in 
1936-1939. 

In the pre-war period 1909-12 neither 
prosperity nor depression lasted much 
more than a year. At no time during 
this period was the departure from nor- 
mal more than 10%. 

The war period 1914-18 began with 
a reaction area lasting somewhat less 
thar two years and dropping to below 
normal by about 20%. During the lat- 
ter part of the period business expanded 
for about two years and rose some 
20% above normal. In other words, 
the areas were somewhat bigger than 
in earlier years, but still far from ex- 
cessive. 

After the Armistice business zig- 
zagged in a ragged formation around 
the normal line for a year or so. Then 
after a rapid rise there came the sharp- 
ly defined depression area centered 
around 1921. This reaction lasted about 
two years and showed an extreme drop 
of about 20%. Such a recession was 
severe, but even so, it was insignificant 
in contrast to the extreme gyrations of 
1931-35. 

In the New Deal period 1935-39 the 
business area pattern reverts to the 
pre-war days. Both upswing and down- 
swing lasted about a year each and the 
widest fluctuation from normal was 
only about 10%. Any such gigantic 
boom-slump as in 1923-1935 is almost 
as rare as the advent of Halley’s Comet. 
The practical probabilities are that in 
years now ahead, the most common 
movement of business will be the for- 
mation of relatively smaller areas above 
and below the normal line of general 
business volume. 

The law of action and reaction will 
remain in control. However, the cycle 
clock will tick faster. Dangers may not 
be so crushing, but they will threaten 
oftener. Opportunities may not be so 
spectacular, but they should be more 
numerous. 


The Stock Market 


While the general volume of business 
today is now above the best level of 
1987, yet the stock averages are some 
fifty points below the 1937 peak. In the 
face of this dynamic rise, why have 
stocks failed to move further ahead? 
How can we account for the backward- 
ness of the market in view of this note- 
worthy business performance? 

Basically the problem is one of mass 
psychology. Obviously, there is some- 
thing in the background which does not 
appear in the parade of bullish business 
statistics. 


Pessimistic Prosperity 

Perhaps the attitude of the average 
investor is one of over-skepticism. This 
country has been steeped in depression 
so long that prosperity is viewed with 
grave suspicion. People go out of their 
way to find reasons why the business 
rise may not hold. They are quick to 
embrace the gospel of “phoney” war. 
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Early peace, foreign liquidation, swol- 
len inventories, oppressive policies and 
a host of plausible assumptions why 
the business rise may not hold. 

Backwardness of the market gener- 
ates its own pessimism. Tape readers 
and technicians alike view the unwill- 
ingness of the market to advance when 
business is strong as conclusive evi- 
dence of something radically wrong 
underneath the surface. 

Failure of large war buying to appear 
adds a depressing weight to the total. 
Slow pace of the war has important 
connotation. There will evidently not 
be the same early destructiveness, the 
immediate heavy consumption of met- 
als, petroleum and other materials, that 
was first visualized. “Cash and carry” 
so far has met curtailed shipping with 
few compensating advantages. For the 
near-term there is the prospect that dis- 
location of our normal export markets 
through interferences with shipping, 
declines in foreign currencies, loss of 
markets in Poland, Danzig and Ger- 
many, as well as the normal civilian 
peace-time purchasers in England and 
France, will be among the foremost 
considerations. 


Business Boosters 

The question arises as to what sup- 
ports to business can be found for the 
early months of 1940. Business back- 
logs are still very large in many lines 
and practically insure high activity, at 
least far into the first quarter of this 
year. We still face the same pre-war 
supports to business in needed utility 
re-equipment, heavy rearmament out- 
lays, inflation of bank deposits and a 
vast potential backlog of home building, 
plant modernization, railroad equip- 
ment and automobile buying. Today’s 
upturn is rooted more solidly in capital 
goods, starts from this firmer founda- 
tion and should prove more lasting. 


Potential War-Buying 

It can hardly be questioned that a 
prolonged war abroad would bring 
eventual big demands for American 
goods. Sight is easily lost of how the 
conversion of neutrals and belligerents 
alike into an armed camp reduces the 
home production of needed goods; how 
Europe loses its established export mar- 
kets. A world vacuum of goods will be 
created and this country, with its vast 
store of materials, man power, and 
productive capacity, is a huge potential 
supply base. 

Because developments since last Sep- 
tember have been slow and quite dis- 
similar to the 1914 period, conclusion 
should not be drawn that this war is 
less real. A study of military history 
shows that events are now following a 
more normal course, that in the last 
World War wastage of man power and 
materials was exceptional. 

Continued gains in industrial earn- 
ings and last year’s-end extra dividends 
should do much to bolster investment 
morale. In a number of major indus- 
tries a tremendous revival of earning 
power has been going on, the full force 
of which will only be apparent with the 
publication of the fourth quarter re- 


sults early this year. The real news of 
the day for the stockholder is this: 
When prosperity is clothed in tempo- 
rary uncertainty a good time usually 
presents itself for investment optimism. 


War-Time Bond Policy 

Bondholders are increasingly con- 
cerned as to their security and status 
in the whirlwind of events surrounding 

var in Europe. Coming at a time when 

high-grade bond prices were around 
their historic peaks, it was to be 
expected that war would provide an 
exceedingly sharp shock to bond confi- 
dence. Immediately following the out- 
break of hostilities last fall govern- 
ments and long term high grades 
suffered declines ranging up to ten 
points. Yields on some Treasury notes 
were nearly doubled. 

Following this first wave of fright- 
ened liquidation, however, prices rallied 
and in some cases the recovery has been 
more than one-half the decline. Actual 
credit stringency in this country is 
probably still a long distance off. Re- 
alization of these circumstances has 
eased the selling pressure in bonds, 
resulting in a normal reaction from the 
sharp slump. 

There can be no minimizing the huge 
and mounting total of money supplies. 
Excess reserves of the Federal Reserve 
member banks have reached a new all- 
time peak. Gold intake of this country 
shows no signs of slackening. In fact, 
there is reason to expect continued 
large shipments to pay for large ship- 
ments for war under the revised Neu- 
trality Act. With pressure of this tre- 
mendous reservoir of idle funds in the 
background, banks and institutional in- 
vestors may be forced to continue com- 
petitive bidding for bonds sometime 
longer. A temporary plateau of relative 
price steadiness may result. 

Nevertheless, there remain elements 
of grave weakness in the longer future. 
In our opinion, only a rally in the long 
down drift of long-term, high-grade 
bond prices has recently taken place, 
and not a fundamental change in trend. 

Best quality bonds continue to sell 
on a yield basis that is still abnormally 
low in the light of past experience. In 
their rarified atmosphere of near-peak 
prices, many high-grade securities are 
subject to a considerable decline in price 
later on. No one can say just when, but 
the law of action and reaction rules in 
bonds as elsewhere. Present evidence 
is that the economic pendulum is slowly 
but surely swinging away from this 
period of high prices and low yield. 
Experience shows that when a long 
down trend of bond prices is once es- 
tablished it continues for a space of 
many years subject to only temporary 
rallies. 

But observe: Not all bonds are equal- 
ly subject to attack from a price stand- 
point. The problem is one of minimizing 
risks of the longer bond future by care 
in the selection of grades and maturi- 
ties. 


Commodity Forecast 


Bond prices and commodity prices 
are really correlative terms. While 
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there may be some further settling in 
the average of wholesale commodity 
prices I see no radical decline from 
current levels. By the end of the first 
quarter of 1940, if not earlier, with war 
continuing, the broad upward trend 
should reassert itself. The extent of 
the anticipated advance in the average 
of wholesale prices hinges on the char- 
acter of the war, the 1940 crop outlook 
and other factors now unpredictable. 
However, current indications clearly 
point to higher price levels ahead for 
most commodities. While the advance 
now appears likely to be moderate, un- 
foreseen developments could occur to 
bring sharp advances. 

Labor Trends 

Regardless of what may be going on 
abroad in the first quarter of 1940, 
domestic labor costs may be expected 
to move higher. Though no great bulge 
in living costs is expected changes on 
the upside are expected to be the rule. 
Those industries enjoying the results 
of the cash and carry program—in- 
cluding machinery, chemicals and avia- 
tion—will be featured in union higher 
wage campaigns. Thus, a substantial 
number of labor disputes may be ex- 
pected in the first quarter, although the 
government labor agencies will attempt 
to conciliate as rapidly as possible upon 
the first signs of trouble. 

Employment should continue to im- 
prove although at a somewhat slower 
rate than during the last few months. 
Since last July, manufacturing indus- 
tires have added 700,000 employes to 
personnels. A somewhat slower absorp- 
tion of the labor surplus would still 
mean good employment gains during 
the first quarter of 1940. Payrolls will 
probably go ahead faster in the next 
few months than employment, in view 
of the union pressure that will certain- 
ly be brought to bear as business con- 
tinues at a high level. 


Outlook 

In conclusion, our people are still 
mentally reeling under the shock of 
war. Almost automatically their clamor 
is to keep America out of war. It is 
probable that the public by degrees may 
come to see that the problem is deeper, 
and that what we really face is not the 
naive desire to keep America out of 
war, but rather the graver issue of 
how to keep war out of America. It 
may not be a matter of whether we get 
into the war but whether the war gets 
into us. 

According to the leading polls of pub- 
lie opinion, the country is overwhelm- 
ingly on the side of the Allies. From 
the same statistics it appears that opin- 
ion is in favor of supplying them with 
material aid. How much further we 
would go if need arises, is not now cer- 
tain. There is precedent for believing 
that we would not submit to seeing 
Britain and France conquered. But 
whether the war will be short or long, 
no man can foretell. 

However, amid today’s welter of un- 
knowns there stands out several prob- 
abilities which are helpful landmarks 
to the business man and investor in 
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piloting a hazardous and unfamiliar 
course. 


1. In event of a sudden settlement, 
business and trade probably would not 
collapse abruptly. Fundamental and 
cyclical forces should give substantial 
support. 

2. Unlike the earlier war period, this 
time a systematic effort is being made 
to spread out war work geographically 
and industrially, so that no individual 
concern will be so wholly engaged in 
war work that cessation would cause 
the concern to collapse. 

3. Whatever degree of American 
participation and whatever the date of 
settlement, it is likely that our own en- 
larged program of national defense 
will not be precipitously abandoned. 

4. One result of the war may be 
America’s permanent participation to 
a greater extent in world commerce, 
surely in the Western Hemisphere and 
possibly in Oriental markets as well. 
This should not disappear even if war 
should stop. 

Looking ahead, government expendi- 
tures are bound to continue as a re- 
sult of the rearmament program, even 
if there are sharp reductions in relief 
and WPA. Comparatively low interest 
rates should continue because of the 
huge supply of money and the strong 
-ash position of most businesses. The 
inventory position is not a dangerous 
one until the financial factors lead to 
a deflationary trend in prices. If peace 
should suddenly come, such a deflation- 
ary force might well be felt from the 
depreciating foreign currencies and the 
disappearance of abnormal war de- 
mands. For the present this does not 
seem to be a threat. 

Our studies plainly reveal the cur- 
rent pick-up in sales activity which real- 
ly got its start last summer. Revival 





was under way long before the explos- 
ion of the European crisis. Beneath 
the excitement, however, is the solid 
substance of a fundamental uptrend. 
The news abroad broke at a time when 
we were entering upon an expansion 
period here at home. Therefore, the 
outlook is based not upon the “crisis” 
but upon the cycle. 

Especially stirring are the prospects 
for the semi-luxury and even the luxury 
lines. Such merchandise should meet 
with less sales resistance than for over 
a decade. When business recovered to 
the Normal Line, this revived trade in 
necessities; but today’s surge into an 
Expansion Area uncorks the pent-up 
demand for joy merchandise. Retailing 
should hit levels not seen since 1929. 

Some sudden war or peace surprise 
may rip this outlook to tatters and 
make it necessary to write a wholly 
new story for part of 1940. These are 
days when prophecy is hazardous. Per- 
haps some of the recent contracts which 
you have signed include a clause in 
event of upset by war-time emergen- 
cies. Until world issues are more clear- 
ly resolved, I feel that this first quarter 
outlook ought to contain a_ similar 
“Force majeure” clause. Certainly few 
forecasts will stand sudden war quakes 
in Europe and Asia. All that I can 
hope to do for the present is to give you 
my best judgment of an abnormally 
complex situation. This should be your 
attitude as you read this article and 
whatever forecasts it has attempted to 
make. 

The volume of business for the open- 
ing months of this year, by holding 
around present levels, now promises to 
make headlines. It should exceed any 
first quarter this country has ever ex- 
perienced with the sole exception of 
1929. Some industries may surpass 
even that historic peak and establish 
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new records. The first quarter should 
be marked by improved earning power 
as well as physical volume of business. 
The majority of concerns bought heav- 
ily of most commodities at bottom 
price levels. These purchases laid a 
massive foundation for future profits. 
The early months of 1940 should see 
the start of the pay-off, the reward for 
the alert and courageous buying dur- 
ing the second half of 1939. 

A further cause for confidence is the 
prospect of activity in the heavy goods 
industries attended by some revival of 
-apital investments. In past years this 
has been a relatively dead sector of 
business. Stagnation of the heavy in- 
dustries has frustrated the prosperity 
drives which struggled to pep up con- 
sumer goods. Thus, the recovery of 
capital goods production and expansion 
is one of the soundest reasons for tak- 
ing a hopeful perspective on the early 
months of 1940. 

Therefore, the business man and in- 
vestor can assume responsibilities and 
avail themselves of opportunities with 
considerable resolution. Today’s ex- 
pansion is no mere speculative bubble. 
It rests upon a fundamental domestic 
foundation, not solely upon a war 
boom. Simultaneously, however, recog- 
nize the highly explosive eventualities 
of this abnormal period. One of the 
best ways of which we know in handl- 
ing your affairs with combined resolu- 
tion and caution is by diversification. 
For most of us conditions are good and 
the Kiwanian who does not take ad- 
vantage of present conditions is losing 
a rare opportunity. 

This Silver Anniversary of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine marks a golden harvest 
in the loyalty of Kiwanis membership, 
esteem of the public and sustained de- 
votion to the ideals of constructive 
citizenship. 


Music in Our Schools 


and instrumental repairs, is borne by 
the fund created by the Band Parents 
Association. 

As in all well organized bands, team- 
work, sportsmanship, personal responsi- 
bility, community responsibility and in- 
terest are taught. The boys have their 
own civic organization and personally 
managed their last concert, including 
advertising, ticket printing and selling, 
general arrangements, etc., netting 
them approximately five hundred dol- 
lars. A board consisting of the band 
officers, handles minor problems of dis- 
cipline. 

The Joliet High School Band, start- 
ing to work at the end of the year 1912, 
under the direction of A. R. McAllis- 
ter, made rapid progress from its very 
humble beginning, numbering 175 mem- 
bers at present. From its comparative- 
ly small membership at the time of the 
World War, it proudly points to thirty- 
two members who saw service. The 





(From page 39) 


band escorted and played a farewell to 
every contingent leaving for the war, 
for every trainload of troops who passed 
through, including Canadian, and for 
every group returning. 

Some of the highlights in its long 
career are listed: 

Attended Camp Steever 1915 and 
cited as best band by Capt. Beals, Com- 
mandant. 

Selected as official band for Camp 
Pershing, Louisville, Kentucky, Janu- 
ary, 1919—(Camp cancelled on account 
of “Fim?) 

Attended Camp Roosevelt 1919, one 
month. Cited as best band by Capt. 
Beals, Commandant. Cited for excel- 
lent service by Col. Morrow of Wash- 
ington, D. C., head of the R.O.T.C., on 
his inspection of Camp Roosevelt. Cited 
for excellent and efficient service by 
Col. Duyrea representing General Wood 
and Secretary Baker on his inspection 
of Camp Roosevelt. 





Inspected at Joliet Township High 
School by Col. Brown of General Staff, 
Washington, D. C., May, 1919, and giv- 
en rating of First Class Regimental 
band equal to any in the service—and 
director recommended for commission 
in reserves. 

Inspected by Col. Kellar, inspector 
for 12th district R.O.T.C., November, 
1919, and credited as best band in the 
Junior R.O.T.C. and director recom- 
mended for commission in reserves. 

Played for “Ad Club Convention of 
the World” at Chicago, Illinois. 

Played for “State Meeting of Spanish 
War Vets” at Woodlawn. 

Played for Gov. Dunne at Joliet and 
was personally complimented by him 
for excellent service. 

Played for President Wilson at Joli- 
et; Gov. Lowden at Joliet; General 
Wood at Joliet. 


Choice of Col. (now General) Clinnin 
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for farewell celebration of “Dandy 
First” at Joliet. 

Played for every contingent of vol- 
unteers and selected men going to war 
and for every return celebration; every 
ted Cross Activity; every Liberty Loan 
issue. 

Accompanied Rotary club to Atlantic 
City in 1920, playing a week’s engage- 
ment on the Board Walk with concerts 
at Gettysburg, Washington, D. C., and 
Niagara Falls. Accompanied Rotary 
club to its national convention at St. 
Louis in 1923, playing a concert in the 
outdoor theater at Forest Park and 
playing for President Harding on his 
last trip. 

Entered State Contest in 1924. En- 
tered the State Contest in 1925. 

Accompanied Kiwanis to Internation- 
al Convention at St. Paul in 1925. 

Entered State Contest in 1926, win- 
ning the third consecutive contest. 

Entered National Contest in 1926 at 
Fostoria, Ohio; the National Contest 
in 1927 at Council Bluffs; 1928 in Joliet, 
Illinois, winning for the third consecu- 
tive time and acquiring permanent pos- 
session of the National trophy. 

Attended the National Contest as a 
guest band in Denver, 1929. 

Entered National Contest at Flint, 
Michigan, 1930; Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
1931; no contest 1932; entered at Ev- 
anston, 1933; at Des Moines, Iowa, in 
1934, and retained our leading position. 

The highlight of the Band’s career 
was their appearance as the feature 
attraction at the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference in New York City 
in 1936, playing concerts at Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, Madison Square 
Garden and a week’s continuous engage- 
ment at Radio City Music Hall, a rec- 
ognition never before accorded any oth- 
er band. 

Fraternal Order of Eagles took Band 
to Chicago in August, 1937, at National 
Convention, entering in marching con- 
test with bands from all over the United 
States, thereby winning first prize for 
Fraternal Order of Eagles. 

The Band entered the National Con- 
test at Elkhart, Indiana, 1938, win- 
ning first division and recognition as 
an outstanding band. 

Since its organization, the band has 
continuously played for Red Cross 
Drives, Boy Scout Drives, Association 
of Commerce Activities, and continues 
to play for all patriotic and civic func- 
tions as well as for all high school 
and college athletic events. 

The value of the High School Band 
as an educational medium, compre- 
hensive in its scope and with its ideal, 
citizenship, is too often overlooked by 
those whose acquaintance with the band 
is limited to seeing it perform in pa- 
rades, on the football field, or occa- 
sionally in concert. Important as these 
school and community services are, they 
are, in reality, incidental to the more 
valuable services of the band, to the 
individual and to the community, the 
development of useful and contented 
citizenship. To accomplish this, the 


band and its director must have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the band’s possibili- 


ties. He must have before him the ideal 
of American citizenship and must lose 
no opportunity to employ this most 
versatile instrument, the school band, 
to perform the service which is his 
privilege and his obligation to the com- 
munity and the nation. As an example, 
the objectives of the Joliet Township 
High School Band follow: 


1. APPRECIATION — Musical and 
Artistic 

To furnish a_ realization through 
daily experience in applied music, not 
theory only, of the close relation and 
integration of music with every activity 
in normal modern life. 

2. LEISURE-TIME EMPLOYMENT 

To supply leisure-time employment 
which is both cultural and recreational, 
and which may be used as a vocation 
or an avocation. 

To supply present-day experience; 
not merely future hopes and promises. 
3. EMOTIONS 

To develop emotional response 
through study of different melodies, 
rhythms, varying moods, contrasts, 
balance, and the inspiring results of 
intelligent and harmonious mass effort. 
4, EFFICIENCY 

To supply a knowledge of standards 
of today and tomorrow—not yesterday. 
5. SPORTSMANSHIP 

To teach recognition of achievement 
of competitors as well as self in com- 
petitions. To consider modestly victory 
a recognition of proper application of 
approved principles. To consider de- 
feat, personal failure to make such ap- 
plication. 

6. PHYSICAL 

To develop correct personal bearing, 
keen judgment, coodrdination of mind 
and muscle, keen observation, correct 
analysis and quick and accurate reac- 
tions. To furnish equal opportunities 
for all—large and small, strong and 
weak. 

7. To develop leadership. 

8. To teach and develop teamwork. 
9. To develop an appreciation of privi- 
leges and responsibilities. 


10. DISCIPLINE 

To teach the American type of dis- 
cipline, which is voluntary, codperative 
effort, based on the knowledge that 
greater efficiency is secured by confin- 
ing efforts to prescribed rules of ac- 
tion, which have proven their worth as 
such, 
ACHIEVING THE OBJECTIVES 
MILITARY BAND 

(A unit of the R.O.T.C. with student 
officers of military rank appointed.) 

In this organization, a greater pro- 
portion of the time is devoted to fun- 
damentals—including correct breath- 
ing, proper sitting posture, proper 
marching carriage, codrdination, the 
simpler melodies, the fundamental 
rhythm, confidence, self-respect, respect 
for legally constituted authority, self- 
control, discipline and sincere codpera- 
tive effort. 

Furnishing music for weekly ceremo- 
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nies with the R.O.T.C. unit teaches re- 
sponsibility. This band teaches the boys 
to strive sincerely for advancement in 
position through weekly tryouts. 

Top players are given the privilege 
of being eligible to try out semi-quar- 
terly for a position in the Concert Band. 

Objectives 4, 5, 6, and 8 as previously 
mentioned are stressed. 


CONCERT BAND 


This is a civic organization with offi- 
cers elected from upper-class members 
who have attained the approved schol- 
arship standards. 

The girl sponsor is elected from sen- 
iors of highest ranking scholarship. 

1. In this organization, through care- 
fully selected material, of varying char- 
acter and through explanation as well 
as actual practice, appreciation of the 
limitless scope and universal applica- 
tion of music is stressed and demon- 
strated. 

2. Its value as a recreational and 
leisure-time employment is impressed 
upon each student and preparation is 
made through the teaching of solo and 
small ensemble combinations as well as 
through the concert band as a whole, to 
employ it as such. Music as a vocation 
is not stressed but the instruction in 
same is of such character and calibre 
that it may be used vocationally in sev- 
eral fields without further instruction. 

3. The emotional content of the dif- 
ferent types and characters of music 
contribute to the development of a well 
rounded out and appreciative life—one 
capable of understanding and appropri- 
ately responding to widely varying sit- 
uations and conditions. 

4. The highest standard of efficiency 
obtainable is insisted upon. Nothing 
else would accomplish the present-day 
musical purpose or the purpose of prep- 
aration for living in a highly special- 
ized age. 

5. Individual and collective sports- 
manship is insisted upon. This is ap- 
plied to the boy’s individual effort to 
improve himself and advance his posi- 
tion in the band as well as in the band’s 
collective activities. Outstanding work 
on the part of competitors is recognized 
and complimented. 

6. Improved physical development re- 
sults from accurate breathing and ar- 
ticulation in concert playing but in a 
larger measure, from training in 
marching and performance. Example: 
A boy in a marching band must first 
consider his personal appearance, the 
condition of his uniform, the manner in 
which it is worn, correct marching 
bearing, his position in his rank and 
file, precision of his movements and 
those of other members, accurate play- 
ing of his part, considering tone quali- 
ty, balance and a precise codrdination 
of the physical and musical perform- 
ance. This calls for alertness, both 
physical and mental, which develops a 
most valuable characteristic for later 
use. 


COMPETITION 


Individual—Section—Band 
A most effective incentive for volun- 
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tary individual effort is the competition 
for the high position in each section, 
for leadership in the various sections, 
and for student directorship of the 


band. 


The participation of the band as a 
whole in districts, states, and national 
competitions, in which every member 
participates (not just a few, with the 
balance “on the bench’) spurs effort 
toward more efficient teamwork, result- 
ing in higher individual proficiency. 


GENERAL 


Because of its many and varied ac- 
tivities, the band, more generally than 
any other organization, represents 
everyday life in a democracy. With the 
coéperation of the Board of Education, 
the superintendent, the members of the 
faculty, the Band Parents Association, 
and the support of the community, its 
power to do good for the individual and 
the community is unlimited. 


Questions most frequently asked con- 
cerning our school music are: (1) What 
becomes of all these boys and girls 
who have received this musical train- 
ing? (2) Do they use their training in 
after-years? (3) If not, is the time 


and expense justified ? 

(1) They all become better citizens 
of this great democracy because of the 
cultural and recreational value of this 
training. They are more appreciative 
of the finer things. They possess the 
means for proper leisure time employ- 
ment and are therefore more contented 
and happy citizens. 

(2) In addition to using this training 
as outlined above, it is the means of 
helping everyone who is desirous to at- 
tend a higher institution of learning. 
They are welcome members of the 
band, orchestra, or chorus and through 
same, make contacts and associations 
which would otherwise be beyond their 
reach. In addition to the above, a nor- 
mal percentage elect to follow music as 
a vocation. After leaving a well-con- 
ducted high school organization, they 
are well on the road to qualify for 
same; in fact, many immediately enter 
the professional ranks and make good 
without further training. 

(3) What of those who do not ap- 
parently continue their music. Are 
there any such? Can you imagine a 
place in America today where one is 
not in contact with music? The training 
is secured which makes it possible to 
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choose the good from the bad—to listen 
intelligently and appreciate whole- 
heartedly. Compare this with the after- 
life association of any other subject in 
the curriculum and then you be the 
judge. Suppose everyone who studied 
music in our high schools should at- 
tempt to use it vocationally. Would 
that be economically profitable? Dr. 
Maddy estimates that there are more 
than 100,000 bands and orchestras in 
this country. They range in size from 
20 to 200. A fair average would be 50, 
or approximately 5,000,000 for the en- 
tire country. This would be an eco- 
nomic calamity, but approximately 5,- 
000,000 American citizens speaking the 
universal language, “MUSIC,” are a 
force for good such as the world has 
never seen, and adding the number 
studying vocal music, this would be 
trebled. This vast number, who by 
their training, know real codperation, 
real teamwork, know how to lead and 
how to follow, and how to discriminate, 
will do more for the America of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln than all the theories, 
“isms,” or deals ever conceived. 

Yes, music functions as long as one 
lives and pays the highest dividends to 
the individual and to the nation! 


Kiwanis Objects and Objectives 


business and professional standards, 
better understanding between farmers 
and city men and vocational guidance 
and placement. The Objectives of this 
year also included one on the promo- 
tion of discussion of broad public prob- 
lems which was the forerunner of a 
later phase of a more aggressive pub- 
lic affairs program. The citizenship 
and under-privileged child Objectives 
for this year were likewise elaborated 
by the addition of certain specific ac- 
tivities under each. 

In the following administrative year, 
1927-28, there was a modification of 
the general plan for presenting the 
International Objectives. The major 
change was that under Objectives were 
included only service to under-priv- 
ileged children and citizenship and a 
new term Activities was adopted for 
certain of those that had formerly 
been called Objectives, namely, busi- 
ness and professional standards, better 
understanding between the farmer and 
the city man, discussion of public prob- 


lems, and vocational guidance and 
placement. 
In the next administrative year, 


1928-29, still another change was made. 
The Objectives were presented under 
one section entitled Objectives and in- 
cluded what the previous year had been 
termed Activities as well as Objectives. 
In addition certain suggestions as to 
administrative and club functioning 
were included for the administrative 
year under Policies which term had 
in earlier years been used for service 
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as well as administrative objectives. 
This plan for the adoption of Objectives 
and Administrative Policies was con- 
tinued for the next two administrative 
years, 1929-30 and 1930-31, and the 
Objectives adopted were the same ex- 
cept the one formerly on vocational 
guidance and placement was changed 
to vocational guidance because too 
many clubs were over-emphasizing 
placement to the neglect of the funda- 
mental service in guidance. In the 
latter year, however, the Objective on 
citizenship again carried as sub-heads 
certain specific activities within the 
general Objective. 

For the administrative year 1931- 
32, the Objectives which formerly had 
been phrased as sentences were set 
forth briefly and topically. There was 
also a change in the Objectives—that 
on business and professional standards 
was omitted and a new objective on 
boys and girls work was _ included. 
There had been an increasing recogni- 
tion of the lack of proper understand- 
ing of the distinction between work 
for more normal boys and girls and 
service for under-privileged children. 
To assist in this matter a specific Ob- 
jective on boys and girls work was 
adopted and later provision was made 
for a standing Committee on Boys and 
Girls Work. The practice of adopting 
certain administrative Policies, how- 
ever, was continued that year. 

While the citizenship Objective and 
the citizenship Object in the Con- 
stitution had been continued for sev- 
eral years, clubs had not carried on 








much effective work in this field. The 
main activities of clubs had been in 
philanthropic service especially that for 
under-privileged children. This was 
due in large part to the failure to un- 
derstand that an aggressive citizenship 
program could be carried on without 
necessarily involving clubs in partisan 
politics. 

At the Detroit Convention the Secre- 
tary in his report presented his convic- 
tion that, especially under the condi- 
tions that then obtained, it was high 
time for Kiwanians to do more than 
render philanthropic service, and that 
if they were really to build better com- 
munities it was necessary that they 
carry on a more aggressive program 
of citizenship and public affairs. He 
also emphasized, especially in his re- 
port to the Board, his thought that 
there were from year to year certain 
current problems which might well be 
brought to the attention of clubs as 
Special Objectives to be thus dis- 
tinguished from the more continuing 
fields of service presented by the Ob- 
jectives. The Board for that admin- 
istrative year, 1932-33, adopted, in 
addition to the long continued Objec- 
tives, two Special Objectives on cur- 
rent problems: 

“J. Maintenance of adequate edu- 
cational facilities. 

“2. Businesslike methods in admin- 
istrative government.” 

Administrative Policies 
adopted that year. 

Similar Objectives and Special Ob- 
jectives were adopted for the admin- 


were also 
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In New York—It’s 
HOTEL McALPIN 


John J. Woelfie, Mgr. 
Broadway at 34th Street 


The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 








Kiwanie Headquarters 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 





1700 Roomea from $2.50 





Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R. 
PRESIDENT BOSTON KIWANIS CLUB. 

















THE HOTEL TAFT 


"Kiwanis-Home" New Haven, Connecticut 
J. O. Voit Management 
Gateway to New England 
Daily rates with bath from $3 
Three Restaurants 





“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
IN SANANTONIO 


300 OF THE 
550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 








3 GUNTER 


ARTIE COMPTON, GENERAL MANAGER 





HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 














Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Montreal 











DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 


Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 














Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 














FLORIDA'S 


HOLLYWOOD BEACH HOTEL 


On the Ocean—Hollywood, Florida 
The South’s largest and finest ocean- 
front resort hotel—host every Mon- 
day to Hollywood Kiwanis Club and 
visiting Kiwanians. 


Oscar T. Johnson, General Manager 





ein AKRON it’s 
THE MAYFLOWER 
ein COLUMBUS it’s 
THE NEIL HOUSE 


Both KIWANIS headquarters 
. both DEWITT OPERATED 
. and that means modern 
hotels with friendlier service. 




















New hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 





HOTEL KIMBALL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Where Kiwanians Meet Each Wednesday 
oon 


Perfectly appointed modern hotel 
Hospitality and Serv 
400 7 dee *Fireproot Rooms 
Fred W. Peveriey, General Manager 
and Kiwanian 








HOTEL CALIFORNIAN 


FRESNO, CALIF. 
& Leading hotel on State High- 


way between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles 
100% Air Conditioned 








Kiwanis Headquarters 





KIWANIS HOTELS AWAIT YOU 











santana St 


+ heart eate 
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HOTEL DUPONT 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


"Home of Kiwanis’ 











+ 
Yilunont. SAN FRANCISCO 
e . * o — . ° 


Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 











Hot OKLAHOMA ¢ 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


A sufficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
demand. 













»memPh?"’ HOTEL 
d PEABODY 


"South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








*BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
In the Heart of Philadelphia 


Single Rooms, $3.85 to $6.60 
Double Rooms, $5.50 to $8.80 


Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 



















EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 





5300 Block— 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With Sheridan Road 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN CHICAGO 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 


on 
building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 














SHARE with Kiwanis THE Hos- 


PITALITY OF CANADIAN NATIONAL | 


RAILWAYS’ HOTELS OF DISTINCTION! | 





Chateau Laurier... Ottawa, Ont. 
The Macdonald. Edmonton, Alta. 
The Bessborough Saskatoon, Sask. 
The Nova Scotian _...Halifax, N. S. 
Frirce Arthur Hotel Port Arthur, Ont. 
Prince Edward Hotel... Brandon, Man. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL HOTELS 

















HOTEL FONTENELLE 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
Luncheon Every Friday 


OMAHA’S Welcome to the World 











HOTEL 


TOWNSEND 


Casper, Wyoming 
COFFEE SHOP, BAR AND BANQUET ROOMS 
Where the Kiwanis Club Meets 














Nueces [RlOTEL 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 














KIWANIS HOTELS 


Netherland-Plaza—Cincinnati 
Nicollet—Minneapolis 
Adolphus—Dallas 


NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT C@., Inc. 


Ralph Hitz, President 








Spend more hospitable days ... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec—Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau—modern in 
equipment and service. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary— Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms, 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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istrative year 1933-3 with some 
change in the Administrative Policies. 
For the next administrative year. 
1934-35, the same general Objectives 
were adopted but a third Special Ob- 
jective concerning activity in meeting 
an increasingly evident problem was 
added: 

“Directive education for the proper 
use of the new leisure.”” The Admin- 
istrative Policies were more elaborated 
than in any previous year. These Ob- 
jectives and Special Objectives were 
continued for the administrative year 
1935-36 with some revision of policies. 

A further change was made in the 
next administrative year, 1936-37. The 
term Special Objectives had come to 
be misunderstood by some as meaning 
that these objectives which had to do 
with current problems should receive 
exceptional attention even beyond that 
given the more long standing Objec- 
tives. This of course was not the in- 
tention. In any case, for the admin- 
istrative year 1936-37 the former Ob- 
jectives were adopted but instead of 
Special Objectives there were adopted 
under the heading Policies, which had 
been more recently used for matters 
of administration, certain ‘additional 
public and community service” activ- 
ities for the clubs to carry out during 
the year. This use of the term was 
undoubtedly unfortunate, However, 
among the “additional public and com- 
munity service” suggestions were some 
which had previously been included as 
Special Objectives, and in addition cer- 
tain new significant phases of service 
were included. The so-called Policies, 
which were of the character of the 
former Special Objectives, were as fol- 
lows: 

“1. Support of 
spiritual aims. 

“2. Promotion of cultural and 
creational use of leisure time. 

“3. Assisting in public safety move- 
ments. 

“os 
ment. 

“5. Fostering and promoting the 
international good will which exists be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 

“6. Sponsoring open forums for 
non-partisan discussion of public prob- 
lems.” 

Among these so-called Policies which 
were really activity suggestions or serv- 
ice aims, was included one of the spe- 
cial significance, namely, that on “sup- 


churches in their 


re- 
enforce- 


Codperation in law 


port of churches in their spiritual 
aims.”” With the increasing emphasis 
by leaders of thought that spiritual re- 
covery was more essential than mate- 
rial recovery or a return of prosperity 
and also a means thereto, some of our 
leaders, especially Charlie Donley, then 
International Trustee, came to the 
conviction that Kiwanis as a builder of 
better communities and as an organ- 
ization with its first Object, “To give 
primacy to the human and spiritual 
rather than to the material values of 
life,”’ might appropriately give its lead- 
ership to promote an increased em- 
phasis upon spiritual values. This led 
to the inclusion of this in the Policies. 
Leadership in this field was urged not 
from an ecclesiastical point of view 
but from a community-building stand- 
point. 

The term Policies for what had been 
in reality a second group of Objectives, 
came to be considered inappropriate 
and therefore for the next administra- 
tive year, 1937-38, another attempt 
was made to provide a term that would 
prove more satisfactory. Therefore 
in addition to the adoption of the five 
long continued Objectives, the Board 
adopted what they termed Public Af- 
fairs Activities which included what 
the previous year had been termed 
Policies. The experience of another 
year, however, led to the adoption of 
still another term and the Board for 
1938-39 gave these the title of Citizen- 
ship Activities since they were all sug- 
gestions in the general field of citizen- 
ship. 

For the present administrative year 
still another change has been made and 
all the proposed fields of service and 
leadership were included under the one 
heading Objectives but in two groups, 
as presented in the box on page 21. 
In the first group are included the long 
continued objectives likely to be adopt- 
ed for many years and in the second 
group are those that have to do with 
more current problems and therefore 
more subject to change from year to 
year. So far as evidence goes the 
general plan seems to meet with great- 
er favor than the plans of other years. 

A review of the evolution of the 
Kiwanis Objects and Objectives in this 
quarter of a century clearly shows 
that Kiwanis was early established 
and fixed as a community service or- 
ganization promoting practical activ- 
ities for the betterment of the com- 


Detroit Started to “Build” 


was of considerable length and quite 
difficult of pronunciation. We prompt- 
ly named him “Walter Kiwanis” and 
we adopted him—did it all legally. 
His mother seemed to have married un- 
fortunately and had been divorced. The 
boy didn’t have much chance. Well 


here was our first venture into under- 
privileged child work and you should 
have seen how the boys responded. 


(From page 9) 


Shoes here, a suit there, a hat, spend- 
ing money when it was needed. He 
was the ward of Kiwanis. He was our 
son, Walter Kiwanis, and we were 
proud of him. Whenever we had a 
Father and Son meeting Walter was 
right there and we just naturally out- 
did ourselves. This continued on 
through 1916 and 1917 and Walter Ki- 
wanis was doing mighty well. We loved 


in 
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munities in which clubs are located. 
The fifth Object in the Constitution 
well expresses this fundamental prac- 
tical character of the organization, ‘‘To 
provide through Kiwanis clubs the 
practical means * * * to build better 
communities.” Kiwanis has been con- 
stantly maintained as an organization 
of “practical means” for carrying on 
service and leadership activities that 
will make the communities of the re- 
spective clubs the better places in which 
to live and labor. No proposed ac- 
tion that would change this basic char- 
acteristic of Kiwanis should ever be 
given support. 

A second point that is made evident 
is that a sound basic principle for the 
adoption of Objectives has become well 
established. Kiwanis Objectives are 
not to be central institutions calling 
for Board and staff management and 
only contributions from members but 
rather broad fields for personal parti- 
cipation of members in activities under 
plans suited to the personnel of the 
club members and the needs of the 
respective communities. While Ob- 
jectives in the future will change it 
is to be hoped that the established prin- 
ciple for selecting Objectives will al- 
ways be followed, because this con- 
tributes much to keeping Kiwanis an 
organization of practical service and 
leadership. 

This review also reveals another fact 
in which we can take just pride, namely, 
that the scope of Kiwanis activities has 
steadily enlarged so that now there is 
recognition that whatever makes for 
a better community is appropriate for 
the activities of our clubs. Kiwanis 
gave much pioneer leadership in under- 
privileged child service but among the 
service organizations Kiwanis was the 
pioneer in the adoption of Objectives 
on better relations between the farmer 
and the city man, vocational guidance 
of youth, and support of the spiritual 
aims of churches. Kiwanis Objectives 
present a wide range of activities in 
the fields of philanthropy, public af- 
fairs and citizenship, the enrichment of 
community life and a larger emphasis 
upon spiritual values. Because of the 
broad scope and variety of Kiwanis 
Objectives no club should fail to carry 
on effectively and aggressively some 
phase of community service and leader- 
ship and each Kiwanian should find 
some activity in which to be interested 
and active. 
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him and there is no doubt about how 
he felt. His mother was proud of him 
and proud of what the club was doing 
for him. 

This story doesn’t turn out at all as 
you would expect. The mother of Wal- 
ter Kiwanis decided to remarry and 
she married a splendid man. We found 
out all about him before they were 
married, too, it might be added. Mother 
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love couldn’t be suppressed and the 
mother of Walter Kiwanis finally came 
to us and asked if there was any chance 
of the Detroit Kiwanis Club giving her 
back her child. Her new husband came, 
too, and they earnestly and sincerely 
petitioned us to give them back the 
child we had taken charge of during 
those years. Satisfied it was the proper 
thing to do we gave Walter Kiwanis 
back to his mother, his foster father 
gave him his name, the legal necessi- 
ties were cared for and Kiwanis passed 
out of the picture so far as a boy’s 
name was concerned. Then the foster 
father decided he really wanted to show 
his earnestness and sincerity and he 
insisted that he reimburse the Kiwanis 
club for actual cash money expended 
on the lad. It wasn’t necessary and we 
did not really want it, but the foster 
father argued that we could use that 
money to help other boys. “His’’ boy 
didn’t need help any more. So we took 
$500 from the foster father of the lad 
who was Walter Kiwanis and this is 
what we did with it. 

We paid the $500 down on the $12,- 
000 property which now is known as 
Kiwanis Camp Comfort and_ started 
that magnificent under-privileged child 
activity. 

Oh, yes, Walter is now an important 
attorney in an important city on the 
-acific Coast. The Detroit Kiwanis 
club back in 1915 started its under- 
privileged child work. 

And here’s something else. Kiwanis 
today is interesting itself in public af- 
fairs, in public office, in government. 
I can remember our first actual meeting 
—not preliminary meetings—when we 
talked of the things we were going to 
do. I mentioned the thought, or rather 
ventured the statement, that while we 
could not get into politics in a partisan 
way that we could well afford to take 
real interest in public affairs. The 
young tailor who so earnestly listened 
to my remarks said, “I want to second 
those sentiments.” That was Joe 
Prance. Charlie Rapp and Charles 
Cowdin and George Haas said in effect, 
each of them, that we certainly should 
take an interest in politics in a non- 
partisan way and they hinted that 
“maybe sometime we would be strong 
enough to have a real influence in the 
bringing about of proper handling of 
community, state and government af- 
faire,” 

About the very earliest days of Ki- 
wanis. I like to think of them as the 
necessary formative periods when we 
were striving to bring into existence 
an organization for greater good. We 
did not talk any “We Trade’’ business. 
We did trade with one another more 
or less but we certainly did not think 
of “We Trade” as a slogan. We just 


were not that sort of an organization. | 
As a matter of fact the purposes of | 


organization noted in our petition for 
charter were “‘the purpose or purposes 
is to promote social intercourse among 
its members; to provide for them a 
club house and to assemble for mutual 
pleasure and entertainment.” 








We met at noon from the first—I 
insisted on that. We had ladies’ nights 
once a month. In season these were 
moonlight cruises and we danced and 
danced. Kiwanis kept its entertain- 
ment committee mighty busy. It kept 
its president mighty busy on these 


moonlight cruises too, for I did the call- 


ing for our dance numbers. 

I received my first call from Allen 
Browne, who had just changed his 
work and was promoting an organiza- 
tion, the type of which appealed to me. 
There were a number of things in his 
plans I did not particularly care for but 





we finally got into agreement when he | 
brought to my office Joseph G. Prance. | 


I liked Joe from the very start and we 
were close friends through every hour 
of his life and certainly we battled to- 


gether for the good of the organization. | 


Joe was the first Kiwanian. He 
signed the application blank for the 
actual Kiwanis Club of Detroit. 

There are some brief chapters in the 
early existence that are amusing per- 
haps, but maybe in all ways not so dif- 
ferent from chapters that come in the 
lives of modern day clubs. We had 
growing pains and we didn’t have any 
experienced officers, past officers or 
field workers to guide and help us. 
Problems developed. It was suggested 
we meet Sunday afternoons in a beer 
garden where we could have free band 
concerts. We had that to get out of the 
way. 

During the first six months we ran 
our membership up to 260. Maybe you 
didn’t know it but four men from each 
classification were permitted—just for 
a few months. I like to pass over one 
phase or chapter a bit lightly but it 
was really serious. We had 260 mem- 
bers. I was out of town for some 
months. When I returned we had plen- 
ty of everything but organization and 
cooperation. 
short. When we got through with what 
started out as a hundred per cent meet- 
ing on the top floor of the Tuller Hotel 
we had about forty per cent of our 
membership left. We went from there 
on. 

Certainly we had committees in the 
early days. ‘The entertainment com- 
mittee was a busy one and then the 
membership committee and the classi- 
fication committee kept busy. Special 


affairs were taken care of by specially 
appointed committees. 


I like to make this story | 
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“On the occasion 


GREETINGS 


from 


New York City 
Headquarters 
of KIWANIS 


of the 25th 


anniversary of Kiwanis, I ex- 
tend the friendly greetings and 


wishes of myself and the 


entire staff. 


“We sincerely hope our efforts to 
serve you in the past have been 
more than satisfactory and as- 
sure you that our efforts in the 
future will continue with ever 
increasing diligence. 


“It is our desire that The Objects 
of Kiwanis International, inso- 
far as it is humanly possible, 


serve also as the Objects 


of Hotel McAlpin.” 


© 


John ]. Woelfle, Manager 


Rates from $3 single, from $4.50 double 


HOTEL 


M°ALPIN 


Broadway at 34th Street, NEW YORK 


Under Knott Management 
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on real hotel equipment, 


equally important, the Lewis 
graduation. New 
FREE catalog TODAY! 


Div. RWA-1364 


Previous experience proved unnecessary. 


YOUR SON! 
YOUR DAUGHTER! 


Here’s How They Can Train in 4 Months—In- 

stead of 4 Years—For A Field That Offers Good 

Pay And A Thrilling Future. Details FREE! 
Is selecting your son’s or daughter’s ‘‘life’s work’’ proving 
These facts may help you:—American travel is now 
‘“‘high’’—according to Government reports. 
By coming to Washington your boy or girl can qualify for 
the ever-growing hotel, restaurant and travel field in FOUR 
famous Lewis Hotel Training Schools. 
Lewis students learn 
under expert instructors—and, 
National Placement i 
stands ready to serve them FREE of extra charge, 
day classes forming NOW! 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Now In Its 24th Year 
Washington, D. C. 
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Conducted by GEORGE W. KIMBALL 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are osked of international Heodqvorters. 
Some of these questions, of interest to all Kiwanians, with 
their answers will be published under this heading. 


Q. In planning for the celebration of 
our anniversary, should we select the 
date of our organization meeting or the 
date our charter was presented to us? 


(President) 


A. The date on your club’s charter 
and all official records is the date of 
your permanent organization meeting 
when your club was accepted by Kiwanis 
International. The charter may not 
have been presented until several weeks 
later. Celebration of either annivers- 
ary, as the club desires, is entirely satis- 
factory; but there is no question but 
that the more vital date is that of the 
permanent organization meeting. 


Q. Whose duty is it to produce the 
annual achievement report? (Secre- 
tary) 

A. Usually the secretary is re- 
quested to prepare it. He has all of the 
records required. 





Q. Our club is contemplating a tag 
day for under-privileged children and 
we have the mayor’s consent. Does 
this conflict with International policies 
and have other clubs attempted such 
activities? (President) 


A. Tag days have been frequently 
used for community contribution to un- 
der-privileged child activity. They are 
generally successful if proper prepara- 
tion has been made. Preliminary plan- 
ning and publicity together with well- 
organized taggers are essential for suc- 
cess. 


Q. We collect our dues quarterly. 
When does an individual become delin- 


quent? (Secretary) 


A. On the basis of your billing and 
standard Kiwanis practice under Arti- 
cle V, Section 1 of the by-laws, dues are 
payable in advance; and an individual 
who is two months in arrears is delin- 
quent. Therefore, when you collect 


your dues quarterly, the dues should 
be paid within the first sixty days of 
each quarter at least or the individual 
is delinquent. 


Some clubs that collect 






quarterly cut the permissive time in 
half and make the delinquency begin 
thirty days from the beginning of each 
quarter. 





Q. Our Vice President-Elect is leav- 
ing the city. Does our present board 
or the board-elect nominate his succes- 
sor? (Secretary) 


A. Neither board does. Your nom- 
inating committee functions again in 
this case; and after due notice, the club 
elects an individual to fill the office. 


Q. Does the president or board of 
directors have the privilege of appoint- 
ing an honorary member without con- 
sulting the membership? (Member) 


A. Under the Standard Form for 
Club By-Laws, the board of directors 
may elect individuals to honorary mem- 
bership without consulting the mem- 
bership. 


Q. Should a club regularly promote 
the vice-president to the presidency? 
(President) 


A. If you mean is it obligatory for 
the club to do so, I would advise against 
such a by-law provision. The services 
of some individuals as vice president 
indicate that the club would do better 
with someone else the second year. 





you HAVE 


Q. Will the delegates of the new club 
in our division be permitted to vote at 
our district convention? The charter 
will not be presented until after the con- 
vention. (Past Governor) 


A. The club was chartered when Ki- 
wanis International accepted it as a 
club although the charter may not be 
handed to it until later. It is entitled 
to all the privileges of the convention. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


We had speakers at our luncheons 
and our members spoke on their busi- 
nesses and professions. We did pretty 
well as a service club. 

Our first regular meetings were held 
at the Griswold Hotel which is where 
Kiwanis came into existence. We 
stayed there until our numbers became 
too great for the available space then 
we went to the Board of Commerce. 
The Tuller Hotel came next and then 
the Statler. First we met on Monday 
noons, then we changed to Tuesday. 

I could not close these paragraphs 
without expressing my sincere appre- 
ciation for the honors that Kiwanis has 
given me, I have been president of the 
Detroit club and have been honored in 
my district and in the International or- 
ganization. What I have been able to 
do has been a pleasure and a privilege. 
It is with eager anticipation that I 
await the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
celebration. 

Kiwanis has indeed grown up. 


Minneapolis Smiles 

a Welcome 

(From page 40) 
country, you will want to stay a while 
and learn more about its rich Indian 
lore. Kiwanian Perry Williams, who 
will be among those on hand to greet 
you in Minneapolis, touches on it in this 
invitation whispered from the pine 
trees: 


Know You Keewaydin 

The Robust Indian God? 

He Is The God 

Of Lakes, Forests, 

Wild Game, Leaping Fish. 
He Is The God Of The Out-Of-Doors, 
And He Dwells In Minnesota. 
From His Birch Tepee 

He Sends Forth 

His Friendly Homing Wind 
That It May Bear To You 
This Invitation 

Of Minneapolis 

To Come To Minnesota 

Land Of Ten Thousand Lakes 
Land Of Sky Blue Water. 


Superlatives are commonplace in 
describing any convention preview. 
However, barring any further compli- 
cations on the international horizon, it 
can confidently be said that plans under 
way for months give ample promise of 
one of the most colorful conventions in 
Kiwanis history. Gaylord Warner, 
Chairman of the General Convention 
Committee of the Minneapolis club, has 
had frequent meetings of the various 
committees in charge of host responsi- 
bilities. Every member of the Minne- 
apolis club is working on some commit- 
tee, and there will be the finest codper- 
ation from the splendid St. Paul club 
and from the Kiwanis Club of South 
St. Paul. 

No single occasion during this new 
year can quite match the Minneapolis 
Convention for quickening Kiwanis 
friendships and building an enlightened 
leadership in your club and mine. Plan 
now to go. 
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Miracles at Milton 
(From page 15) 


intense pain, laughter is the sound most 
often heard in the wards. In spite of 
braces and casts, or weights pulling at 
deformed limbs, the hospital is a gay 
place. Discipline is largely self-admin- 
istered, with ‘“‘ward leaders’ respon- 
sible. Even the children’s games have 
curative value. A group of girls with 
crippled arms play “‘jacks” each day, a 
game requiring quick and skillful hand- 
work. Four-year-old Marvin, from up 
in the feud country, delights in a toy 
rifle, plays with it constantly, and the 
nurses don’t object. His crippled fin- 
gers are getting limber again, squeezing 
the trigger. Some children knit, make 
baskets, learn to handle tools; one 
paints, another carves linoleum prints. 
Girls and boys far enough recovered 
to hold books in their hands read aloud 
to those who must lie immobile. Hope 
and determination are the guiding 
forces in the wards. 

One boy keeps the President’s pic- 
ture at his bedside. 

“He beat it,” he says, “just like I’m 
going to.” 


Each afternoon the children swim 
in the salt water pools. The buoyant 
water supports their weight, takes 

e 


strain off weakened muscles, and, romp- 
ing, the youngsters learn to use dam- 





aged arms and legs. Nurses go into the 
pools with them, massage afflicted | 
limbs. For newcomers too badly crip- | 
pled to stay afloat there is a half-sub- | 
merged stretcher which keeps them on 
the surface while they make their first 
efforts to paddle. 

Nearly every county in the state has 
been represented in the wards. Each 
month new victims come in, others are 
“graduated’’—not all completely cured, 
but 98 per cent of them immensely | 
benefited. More than half reach the 
final stage of treatment, in “The Hall 
of Mirrors.”’ It is a narrow, brightly 
lighted corridor with a tall mirror at | 
each end. The children practice walk- 
ing there, watching their posture, 
guarding against limps and shuffles, till 
pride and will power overcome the last 
traces of their infirmities. Most of 
those who do not reach this stage do 
learn to get about somehow, learn to 
be self-reliant, self-sustaining, self- | 
respecting, normal human beings. 

Thus the state of West Virginia, | 
through the plain, kindly people of a 
small valley town, each day brings 
miracles to pass. 


| 








OPPORTUNITIES 
In South America 


U. S. trade with Latin American countries 
is increasing by leaps and bounds. The 
openings for representatives, salesmen, 
contact and office men, secretaries and 
stenographers will naturally go to those 


| who speak, read and understand 


Spanish . Portuguese . French 


Now you can master these or any of 27 lan- 
guages quickly, easily, cheerfully in your own 


| home by the world-famous 


LINGUAPHONE METHOD 


By merely LISTENING to the clear, distinct 
voices of native speakers, and following the 
simple text with your EYES you acquire in an 
unbelievably short time a vocabulary of 3,000 
words, enabling you to hold any conversation. 
You speak with perfect native accent. 


This is the Linguaphone way, the modern way, 


of learning by doing, with ease, with interest 
and without complicated rules or memorizing. 
More than 1,000,000 men and women have mas- 
tered languages by this quick, easy method. En- 


| dorsed by leading educators, schools and colleges. 


| Learn more about this remarkable new way to 


Kiwanians—What of Tomorrow 


(From page 24) 


tunity. Twenty-five years ago Kiwanis 
was born on the rock of service, and 
today we enjoy the stability of age and 
experience. 

For twenty-five years busy men have 
found it refreshingly satisfying to give, 
encourage, promote, develop, provide 
and codperate. As the steam in the 
boiler of a giant engine searches for an 
outlet, so has desire for doing good 
throbbed in the hearts of men, until it 
found opportunity through Kiwanis ob- 
jectives in Toronto and Tujunga, in 
Manitoba and Mississippi. 

The growth of Kiwanis has been phe- 
nomenal in our two great countries and 
with mutual understanding she has con- 
tributed to our present state of ad- 
vancement and godly living. 

Another twenty-five years lie just 
ahead and Kiwanis is ready to help with 
important tasks of life. The war in 
which one of our two countries fights 
on the side of right intensifies our bonds 
of friendship, and the opportunities 
ahead for a definite solution of war, de- 
pression, and suffering. Kiwanians hap- 
pily anticipate the years ahead. Plenty 
of land, capital, skilled labor, leader- 
ship, courage, and initiative, combine 
to assure us prosperous, eventful liv- 
ing. 

The winds of adversity may toss us 
about momentarily but Kiwanis, with 
her rich heritage and proven worth, 
will continue her purposeful building. 
As she begins her second twenty-five 
years as an institution of influence and 
prestige in our two countries, there are 


more clubs, more members, more enthu- | 
slasm, more opportunities, more leader- | 


ship, and more determination than ever 
before in the hearts of her men. 


Centuries ago those who followed the | 


Christ had unswerving faith in His fu- 
ture appearance, and in the fulfillment 
of prophecy. Then Calvary came and 
now His followers find faith more easily 
built because instead of an expected fu- 
ture they see a revealed past with its 
heritage, certainty, and satisfaction. 

So it is with Kiwanis. At the begin- 
ning we were told that human and spir- 
itual values were more important than 
material achievements; that the Golden 
Rule was not obsolete; that higher 
social, business and professional stand- 
ards should be promoted; that citizen- | 
ship should be serviceable; that friend- 
ships brighten lives; that righteousness, 
justice, patriotism, and good will should 
be created and maintained. Some doubt- 
ed but Kiwanis carried on, and now 
after twenty-five years, we have a suc- 
cessful past, a wealth of experience, 
and a certainty of worthwhileness. Our 
course is not uncharted, for appealing 
objectives have endured through the 
years. Our usefulness is not problemat- 
ical, for recipients have rewarded us 
for deeds of love performed. Our growth 
is not questioned, for new men are wait- 
ing for avenues through which to serve. 
Our direction is not uncertain, for ex- 
perience has shown the way. 

And so we attempt the future with | 
confidence—unafraid and eager. As a | 
pine bough floats slowly in the lazy | 







master a language. 
Send for FREE Book 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
79 R.C.A. Building New York, N.Y. 








PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 











Don't Putt HAIR 


y VV 


FROM NOSE! 


May cause fatal infection 


KLIPETTE 


NEW INVENTION 


You can cause serious infection as a 
result of pulling hair from nose. Use 
of scissors is also dangerous and im- 
practical. There is no better way to 
remove hair from nose and ears than 
with KLIPETTE. Smooth, gentle, safe 
and efficient. Rounded points cannot 
cut or prick the skin. 


So Simple! 


= 
Just turn the end. Sur- 





plus hair comes out Actual Size 
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waters of the mountain lake and then 
after reaching the wild stream at the 
mountain edge, rushes madly on to- 
ward new experiences ahead; so has 
Kiwanis moved from a standing start 
through twenty-five years of expansion, 
until today she is ready to rush ahead 
with confidence and certainty toward 
wider opportunities ahead. What a priv- 
ilege we one hundred and four thousand 
individuals have as we progress to- 
gether! Nothing is more delightful than 
a new day, a turn in the road, a fresh 
page, a glorious sunrise, a panoramic 
glimpse of an unknown landscape, new 
courage, fresh enthusiasm, unexcelled 
opportunities! 

Our man power is ready for the new 
twenty-five years—courageous and ex- 


pectant. May the months ahead find 
our hearts light because of heavy Ki- 
wanis tasks well performed! 


“All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


“Build today, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 

And ascending and secure 
Shall tomorrow find its place. 


“Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky.” 


A Story of the Magazine 


»”y 


(From page 27) 


very substantial checks. Roe was and 
is one of the very earliest of the news- 
paper syndicate writers. He had to 
stay in the nation’s capital. Then came 
the change to a publication edited at 
International Headquarters with Roe 
retained as editorial writer. Arvid L. 
Anderson became managing editor and 
later was succeeded by Charles Reyn- 
olds. Fred. C. W. Parker upon his ac- 
ceptance of the International secretary- 
ship took with that office the constitu- 
tionally prescribed editor of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine and—but we are a lit- 
tle ahead of the story. 

From “The Kiwanis Torch” come 
“The Kiwanis Magazine” still “A Peri- 
odical of Personality” but its first issue, 
March, 1920, showing on the outside 
cover the motto “We Build.” This was 
the first magazine display of the motto 
as now used. The proud announcement 
also is made that “25,000 copies of this 
issue have been printed.” Roe Fulker- 
son is listed as Editor in Chief, Fred C. 
Ritchey as Advertising Manager and O. 
Samuel Cummings (International Sec- 
retary) as Business Manager. 

At the Cleveland Convention in 1921 
there was introduced to the assembled 
Kiwanians their new secretary Fred. C. 
W. Parker. This is a magazine article, 
not one dealing particularly with high- 
lights of the organization’s history so 
this paragraph is introduced to prepare 
the reader for the new editor. The Au- 
gust 1921 issue, Volume 6, Number 1, 
shows on its masthead F. C. W. Parker, 
Editor in Chief, Roe Fulkerson, Editor, 
and A. L. Anderson, Managing Editor 
and Advertising Manager. The publica- 
tion office was Mt. Morris, Illinois, and 
the printing was done by Kable Broth- 
ers. Kiwanis was growing up and the 
beginning of the club and district ac- 
tivities sections are noted. In the list 
of Headquarters Activities the total 
membership was shown to be 38,275, 
there were 170 new clubs built during 

921, and 33 new clubs in June of 1921. 
It took nearly five pages to publish the 
list of club secretaries with their meet- 
ing places, ete. 


The Kiwanis Magazine has changed 
and then it hasn’t. We imagine the folks 
who carried the pocket size Hornet to 
the hotel lobby and read it while wait- 
ing for their fellow members to arrive 
for the Kiwanis luncheon got a lot of 
satisfaction out of the contents and 
showed their copies to others. The edi- 
tor had plenty of troubles and so have 
the present editors. The early editor 
also got great satisfaction from his 
work and so do the present editors. Per- 
haps we nowadays get more satisfac- 
tion than way back yonder in the days 
of “The Kiwanis Hornet” but then Ki- 
wanis has more than 2,060 clubs now 
and last month’s print order was 112,- 
000 copies. 

It is a Kiwanis Magazine now just 
as truly as it was then. Your Editor, 
Fred. C. W. Parker and your Managing 
Editor, the author, who is also Adver- 
tising Manager, work at International 
Headquarters in Chicago, and the Edi- 
torial Writer, Roe Fulkerson, lives and 
works in Hollywood, Florida. Roe at- 
tends International Board meetings as 
he did in the days of “The Kiwanis 
Hornet,” for at these meetings he picks 
up items upon which to base the edi- 
torials which take up two popular pages 
of the magazine each month and My 
Personal Page which appears monthly. 
The International Secretary writes a 
page each month, dealing with the larg- 
er and more important aspects of 
Kiwanis, a serious page of informa- 
tion and inspiration. We know these 
special pages are all read. 

It has been said that Kiwanis is the 
only organization on the face of the 
earth that could publish the paragraphs 
and the pictures of activities in the 
number and of the importance that are 
presented each month in the magazine. 
“The earth” is a lot of territory and we 
are not going to attempt to back up 
that statement, but it is certain that a 
study of the club and district activities 
sections of The Kiwanis Magazine will 
make any Kiwanian proud of his mem- 
bership. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Making Kiwanis 
International 
(From page 10) 


wide interest is indicated by the fact 
that on Wednesday, November 15, 1916, 
the Hamilton Spectator devoted almost 
all of a fourteen-page section to an ex- 
position of the purposes of Kiwanis and 
to a description of its work. The Ki- 
wanis creed of that day was given 
prominent place in the issue under the 
heading: “For Better Business—Right 
Service, Right Quality, Right Quantity 
—Service Brings Its Own Reward.” In 
this issue, the members of the local 
club placed generous advertisements of 
their businesses, all with the motto: 
“Kiwanis stands for Quality, Service 
and Price.” The first roster, published 
late in November, 1916, carried out the 
same idea on its title page, in the 
words, “List of Boosters.” How far Ki- 
wanis has travelled since then, and how 
wisely! 

Left largely to its own resources, 
with International not yet organized to 
render effective help, the fortunes of 
the club had the “ups and downs” that 
probably characterized the other clubs 
of that day. While new members were 
being constantly added to the roll, 
others were being stricken therefrom 
on account of lack of interest and non- 
attendance. The membership was limit- 
ed at first to one hundred, but by the 
early twenties the directors had estab- 
lished a membership goal of one hun- 
dred and fifty—an end almost achieved 
before the depression took its toll in 
the early thirties. In the early days, 
members were allowed ample oppor- 
tunities for “silent and oral boosts,” 
but not all meetings were purely busi- 
ness, for the records refer to the prom- 
ise of one member that “the most beau- 
tiful woman in Hamilton will sing at 
the next meeting.” 

Not long, however, were the ideals 
of the members to be wholly cirecum- 
scribed by the motto, “We Trade.” As 
early as the summer of 1917, it was re- 
solved that members should “offer their 
services for one or two days each 
month to farmers to help garner the 
crops.” During the same summer, the 
club collected money for the Hamilton 
Baby Welfare Association, and, a year 
later, sponsored local Chautauqua meet- 
ings, the proceeds of which were donat- 
ed to the Red Cross. In 1918, about 
half of the members participated in the 
last Victory Loan, putting the Hamil- 
ton objective well over the top, and did 
much for the comfort of returning and 
disabled veterans of the great war. In 
1919, three years after organization, 
the members began providing Christ- 
mas cheer for unfortunate children, a 
practice that has been maintained 
throughout the years, with about four 
hundred children being remembered an- 
nually today. 

Another activity was developed in 
1921, when a Kiwanis Ward was fur- 
nished in the local Tubercular Sana- 
torium, an interest still maintained by 
weekly visits of the members to the 
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children in this ward, and by periodical 
gifts of money and merchandise. With 
the formation in 1922 of an Under- 
Privileged Boys’ Club, whose activities 
were centred in the Y.M.C.A., and 
each of whom was given a “Kiwanis 
Daddy,” was begun another permanent 
objective which has been a source of 
constant interest to the members. For 
these boys, a summer camp has been 
held annually since that time. A pam- 
phlet, written for the guidance of our 
members by Mr. John Parkin, a former 
member, describing the Kiwanis Boys’ 
Club plan and method, found a wide 
circulation among other Kiwanis 
groups, and, it is believed, was made 
the basis of boys’ work in many other 
clubs. An important activity today is 
the Vocational Guidance program initi- 
ated in 1931 by an address given by Dr. 
Richard Allen, a leading guidance au- 
thority from Providence, Rhode Island. 
To this activity belongs a great share 
of the credit for the interest in guid- 
ance displayed by those responsible for 
the schools of the city. Today, the club 
is administering a full guidance pro- 


gram, including professional guidance 
service for the members of its boys’ 
club. 


As Hamilton is situated in the centre 
of the “Garden of Canada,” natural it 
is that the club should be vitally inter- 
ested in agriculture. In conjunction 
with the agricultural officials of the 
County of Wentworth, Kiwanis has 


sponsored since 1930 a Potato Club 
among the boys of the county. Good 
e 


seed is supplied annually to about sixty 
boys, each working under the eye of a 
Kiwanian, and suitable prizes are 
awarded in the autumn to the boys 
bringing the best potatoes to the agri- 
cultural meeting of the club at that 
time. 

The club has always been active in 
district and International affairs. Since 
1916, two clubs have been sponsored by 
Hamilton-Guelph, Ontario, in 1921, and 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, in 1930. Con- 
sistently delegates have been sent to 
the International Convention, the first 
at Detroit, in 1917, when sixteen of the 
members, garbed in pyjamas, paraded 
up the main street, and circled the 
convention hotel to prove that Hamil- 
ton was on the map. Delegates who at- 
tended the International Convention in 
Toronto in 1934 will remember also the 
closing pageant, “The Victory of 
Peace” written and produced by Hamil- 
ton Kiwanians. Besides having pro- 
vided many officers for the Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District, the club has 
given to International one Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the person of the irrepressible 
Andy Gaul, who is still an 
member. 





active 


At present, with a membership of one | 


hundred and twenty-three, well admin- 
istered by able officers, and active in 
many good works, Hamilton Kiwanis 
looks backward with pride in its accom- 
plishments and forward with confidence 
that its record of activities will be a 
credit to “the Club that made Kiwanis 
International.” 


The Harding International Good Will Memorial 


(From page 32) 


Warren G. Harding’s memorable 
address of international amity was 
given on July 26 1923. A study was 
made of the address and the circum- 
stances and the suggestion was made 
that the memorial be erected as nearly 
as possible to the scene of the address. 
The matter was placed before the In- 
ternational Convention at Denver. The 
president elected at the Denver Con- 
vention was Victor M. Johnson and for 
the purpose of progressing the project 
of the Harding Memorial he appointed 
a special committee composed of him- 
self as chairman, Edmund F. Arras, 
then Immediate Past President, Inter- 
national Trustee Douglas J. Scott and 
International Trustee John H. Moss, 
the latter designated as vice-chairman 
and given authority to direct the activ- 
ities of the committe in selecting a site, 
securing plans, preparing specifications 
entering into contracts, supervising the 
erection and planning the ceremonies 
of dedication. The committe recom- 
mended to the International trustees 
and the latter unanimously adopted the 
sketches submitted by Charles Marega 
of Vancouver, B.C., a sculptor of un- 
usual ability and wide reputation. The 


architects were Twizell and Twizell of 
Vancouver. The official representative 
of the committee in Vancouver was A. 
E. Foreman, a past president of the 
Vancouver club. Incidentally the me- 
morial, erected to a Kiwanian, was con- 
ceived by a Kiwanian, the sculptor, the 
archetect, one of the members of the 
firm which constructed the foundation 
all were Kiwanians and all the labors 
incident to planning, preparing and 
completing the project were preformed 
by Kiwanians. 

The dedication took place on 
Wednesday afternoon September 16, 
1925. More than twelve thousand per- 
sons were in attendance. The weather 
was ideal. Those who were to occupy 
the speakers stand marched to the plat- 
form in couples. These comprised be- 
sides the International officers, the 
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speakers for the dedication, the four- 
teen consuls of foreign nations, domin- 
ion and provincial officials of Canada, 
judges of the Supreme Court, members 
of the city administration, members of 
the Park’s board and other dignitaries. 
The program was impressive’ but 
simple. 

The program was as follows: 

Singing—O Canada and America 

Invocation—Rev. J. S. Henderson, 
D. D. 

Address by John H. Moss, President, 
Kiwanis International 

Singing—Lead Kindly Light 

Address on behalf of Canada-Hon. 
Dr. J. H. King, Minister of Public 
Works, Dominion of Canada. 

Singing—Blest be the Tie that Binds 

Address on Behalf of the United 
States of America—Hon. Frank B. Wil- 
lis, U.S. Senator from Ohio. 

Singing—The Star Spangled 
ner and God Save the King. 

In closing the dedicatory address 


Ban- 


President Moss said: “Behold! The 
Harding Memorial, a symbol of Inter- 
national Good Will, a monument to the 
century long peace between Canada 
and the United States, a pledge to the 
safety and surety of a loyal lasting 
friendship between our _ respective 
peoples.” 

Coincident with the closing words 
President Moss pulled a silken cord 
which electrically raised the Canadian 
Dominion and American flags veiling 
the memorial and drew them upward 
and backward and lowered them behind 
the monument without touching the 
ground. The vast throng stood fascin- 
ated by the impressiveness of the scene 
as the American and Canadian flags 
veiling the monument were slowly 
raised and then impressed with the sig- 
nificance of the event burst into ap- 
plause which continued many minutes. 

An omen, perhaps, certainly a beau- 
tiful circumstance, was the flight of a 
pure white dove over the monument at 
the moment of unveiling. 


The First International Headquarters 


(From page 22 


Perry S. Patterson, had completed a 
trip to persuade unaffiliated Kiwanis 
clubs to become actively affiliated units 
of the International organization, and 
to collect the unpaid dues. 

The work increased by leaps and 
bounds as Kiwanians were persuaded to 
use the facilities of their new Head- 
quarters. But only one employee, an- 
other stenographer, was added until 
after the Birmingham Convention, the 
Secretary serving as Convention Man- 
ager along with his other duties. 

The first addition to the staff was 
made coincident to the move in June, 
1919, to larger quarters in the Mallers 
Building in downtown Chicago, where 
Kiwanis remained until 1924. Dean 
Clark was the first Assistant Interna- 
tional Secretary, serving in that capac- 
ity until 1923. 

It is easy to understand the wide 
range of work engaged in by the Sec- 
retary and Assistant Secretary, but the 
Assistant Secretary gave major atten- 
tion to office management, accounting, 
correspondence with club officers and 
convention management. 

With the acquisition of the extension 
work of the organization, upon the pur- 
chase of the Browne contract at the 
Birmingham Convention, came a period 
of tremendous expansion. Perhaps this 
can be most easily visualized by stat- 
ing that from an initial budget of $8,- 
000 for the first convention year, the 
budget increased to about $150,000 the 
second year, due to doubling the Inter- 
national dues, the addition of a great 
many new clubs, subscriptions to the 
official publication and the income from 
extension. 

The third executive added was E. F. 
Westcott, a former successful member 
of Mr. Browne's staff, who was em- 
ployed as manager of the newly-estab- 
lished extension department. He was 


succeeded very shortly by the late Paul 


E. MacCready, under whose leadership 
a staff of twenty-three field representa- 
tives was organized, trained and di- 
rected. 

While the prosperity of 1919 and 
1920 permitted rapid expansion for the 
organization, it also was responsible 
for two major problems. Office space in 
Chicago, like many other cities, was at 
a premium, and efficient, trained and 
experienced help, executive, stenogra- 
phic and clerical, was not easily se- 
cured. Between June, 1919, and June, 
1922, three different suites of office 
space were occupied, each larger than 
the other. At one time rapid expansion 
made extra space so imperative that 
offices were occupied on two different 
floors in the building. 

From the ranks of those who re- 
turned from military service in 1918 
were recruited and trained for execu- 
tive responsibilities several young col- 
lege men, among them the following 
three. Paul MacCready, already men- 
tioned, was manager of the Extension 
Department, and subsequently was 
named and served for several years as 
Assistant International Secretary. A. 
L. Anderson was made Managing Edi- 
tor of The Kiwanis Magazine, and 
Hans O. Hoeppner was first office man- 
ger and later manager of the Conven- 
tion Department. 

We are just a bit ahead of our story, 
although things moved so rapidly in 
those early days of International Head- 
quarters that it is hard to know which 
came first—the executive or his de- 
partment. 

The first employed officer recalls 
opening and keeping the first set of 
books of Kiwanis International, a task 
made no simpler by his lack of either 
training or experience as a bookkeeper. 
That was the beginning of the present 
Accounting Department. His _ corre- 
spondence with club and district officers 
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was the beginning of the Service De- 
partment. His surveys of convention 
cities and work on the ground in set- 
ting up the convention was the begin- 
ning of the Convention Department, 
ete., through the list. The work was 
departmentalized for administrative 
purposes even before there was an ex- 
ecutive in charge of each department. 
By the time Messrs. Cain and Groves 
were added to the executive staff the 
departments we now have at Interna- 
tional Headquarters were established. 

Among the many widely known men 
who served as early field representa- 
tives were E. F. Westcott, Al C. Stim- 
ers and Hal P. Denton, who were re- 
tained from the Browne staff, and 
Harry A. Bliss, Jeff T. Bailey and 
George A. Selig, early members of the 
field organization. 

From two to some sixty employees in 
three years gives some idea of why it 
is impossible to mention here the names 
of all those persons who were employed 
by Kiwanis in the early days of Inter- 
national Headquarters, nor of those 
elected officers who out of their experi- 
ence aided the staff. 

The establishment of an Interna- 
tional Headquarters gave Kiwanis a 
central service plant, a codrdinating 
agency for Kiwanians, Kiwanis clubs 
and districts. For twenty-two years it 
has functioned. It is appropriate that 
we look back on its beginning’s in this 
Silver Anniversary year. 


& 
A Preview 


(From page 5) 


however, will be the message of In- 
ternational President Knudson which 
will, it is anticipated, be broadcast over 
an extensive network of stations. In 
his address President Knudson will 
strike the keynote for the anniversary 
year’s observances. 

In order also that the entire member- 
ship of our organization may have an 
opportunity of participating in the 
year’s festivities, arrangements have 
been outlined for a number of other 
special occasions. 

First of these is Twenty-Fifth Anni- 
versary Week, January 21 to 27. The 
International Committee on Kiwanis 
Education, under the chairmanship of 
Corwine E. Roach of Springfield, Ili- 
nois, has prepared a bulletin which is 
being forwarded to each club and which 
will enable the club executive to plan 
and carry through a special anniversary 
week meeting that will be interesting, 
instructive, impressive and in every 
way worthy of the occasion. 

Each district governor also is plan- 
ning for a Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
year rally in his district some time dur- 
ing March or April to be participated 
in by delegations from clubs throughout 
the district. It is possible that in some 
of the districts where distances are 
great two rallies instead of one will be 
organized. Arrangements. as to location 
and time for these rallies will be made 
in codperation with Kiwanis Interna- 
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tional which is planning to provide 
speakers and past International officers 
as official representatives at these 
events. It is thought that advantage 
should be taken of the occasions to ar- 
range for local broadcasts so that a 
more thorough understanding of the 
aims and achievements of Kiwanis may 
be made available to the public at large. 
United States-Canada Good Will 
Week, April 28 to May 4 affords another 
opportunity for recognizing the Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary in a special manner, 
as one of the significant features of the 
history of Kiwanis has been its promo- 
tion of a better understanding and 
more cordial relationship between these 
two countries, as well as its emphasis 
upon the incomparable, individualistic 
institutions which they both represent. 
Suggestions for the adequate presenta- 
tion of these themes will be sent to each 
club in due time by the special Com- 
mittee on United States-Canada Good 
Will Week of which Past International 
President Harper Gatton is chairman. 
The International Convention to be 
held this year at Minneapolis, June 16 
to 20, will afford all delegates who are 
fortunate enough to be able to attend 
an opportunity of participating person- 
ally in a really worth-while ‘double fea- 
ture” program in that both this year’s 
administrative theme “Citizenship Re- 
sponsibility—The Price of Liberty” and 
the anniversary theme “A Quarter Cen- 
tury of Kiwanis Progress” will be em- 
phasized. Here again amidst an array 
of other colorful, tuneful and helpful 
features the pictorial pageant of Ki- 
wanis progress to be first shown at the 
Detroit festivities will be on display. 
For those who may find it impossible 
to be at the Minneapolis Convention, a 
program for the observance by all clubs 
locally of Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
Year “All Kiwanis Night” is being out- 


lined by the International Committee on 


Inter-Club Relations under the chair- | 


manship of J. Hudson Huffard of Blue- 
field, Virginia. A bulletin embracing 





the suggestions of this committee will | 
reach all clubs in time for them to make 


use of it in setting up their own pro- 
grams. 

In addition, however, to Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary Week, United States- 
Canada Good Will Week, and All Ki- 
wanis Night, individual clubs have other 
opportunities of taking part in the 
year’s program of anniversary activi- 
ties. Among these might be mentioned 
the revisitation of clubs sponsored dur- 
ing the twenty-five years by the spon- 


soring clubs and the arranging of local | 
broadcasts designed to take the light | 


of Kiwanis community service out from 
under the proverbial bushel and to place 
it on the hill on which is located the 
nearest transmitting stations; for the 
time has come when Kiwanis in 
defense must go on the air. 

In addition to the foregoing district 
conventions, which are held in August 
and on through October, will take on an 


self- | 


added interest and _ significance this 
year on account of the monumental 
milestone we are marking. District | 


governors and their boards are already 
making their plans with this in view. 

The ceremonies and 
ciated with the Twenty-Fifth Anniver- 
sary will be brought to an appropriate 
climax with an exceptional program at 
the International Council meeting in 
Chicago next autumn. 

And so I would conclude this outline 
of anniversary announcements with the 
observation, facetious in form but sin- 
cerely serious in spirit, that insofar as 
the outlook of this organization on the 
oceasion of its Twenty-Fifth Annivers- 
sary is concerned—Life begins in Nine- 
teen-Forty. 


Recollection 
(From page 11) 


foundation for Kiwanis. His untimely 
death removed from our midst an out- 
standing humanitarian and a great 
leader. 

The convention year soon went by 
and rumblings were heard of friction 
between President Patterson and Allen 
S. Browne, Mr. Browne having charge 
of the organization of local clubs under 
a contract for a long period, which had 
been entered into at the Providence 
Convention. Charges and _ counter 
cLarges were made on both sides. This 
was the condition that the Birmingham 
Convention had facing it when it con- 
vened in the summer of 1919. Pres- 
ident Patterson was unable to attend 
the opening of the convention owing 
to professional engagements, and did 
not arrive until the second or third 
day, but he was ably represented by O. 
Sam Cummings and others on the 
Board of Trustees, those of us who 
understood the condition and who had 
come to the conclusion that no sound 
organization could be built up on a 


narrow and selfish platform—such as 
“We Trade’—and an _ organization 
whose constitution was not democratic 





but a dictated one—immediately made | 


plans to undertake to secure the com- 
plete freedom of the organization. Mr. 
Browne laid his many complaints be- 
fore the Board and also had his at- 
torneys on hand for the purpose of 
seeing to it that his contract was lived 
up to as they interpreted it. Conse- 
quently there was a great deal of dis- 
cussion and _ probably 


festivities asso- 
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Plan now to en- 





joy a winter va- 
cation in the 
famous Sunshine 
City—resort cen- 
ter of the Gulf 
Coast, friendliest 
city of the South. An amazing variety 
of things to do, to see and enjoy. De- 
lightful winter climate. 33 miles of 
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many harsh | 


things said—yet it was clear that some- | 


thing drastic would have to be done or 
the organization would probably be 
wrecked. 

Our convention was being held in a 
city that accepted us with open arms 
and warm hospitality. The Birmingham 


Kiwanis club had outdone itself in mak- | 


ing our stay enjoyable—and the men 
of that club counted among their num- 
ber some of the city’s outstanding cit- 
izens. The rank and file of the club felt 
that the organization should be freed 
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‘Laint’ 

“He don't” 
“It's me!” 
“You was ?" 
“Cant hardly’ 





What Are YOUR 
Mistakes in English‘? 


They may offend others as 
much as these offend you 
F someone you met for the first time 
made the mistakes in English shown | 
above, what would you think of him? 


Would he inspire your respect? Would 
you be inclined to make a friend of him? 
Would you care to introduce him to others 
as a close friend of yours? 

These errors are easy for you to see. 
Perhaps, however, you make other mis- 
takes which offend other people as much 
as these would offend you. How do you 
know that you do not mispronounce cer- 
tain words? Are you always sure that the 
things you say and write are grammati- 
cally correct? To you they may seem 
correct, but others may know they are 
wrong. 

Unfortunately, people will not correct 
you when you make mistakes; all they do 
is make a mental reservation about you. 
‘He is ignorant and uncultured,” they 
think. So you really have no way of 
telling when your English offends others. 


FREE—Book on English 


perhaps the best known teacher 
has perfected and patented a 
find and 
Cor- 


Sherwin Cody, 
of practical English, 
remarkable device which will quickly 
correct mistakes you unconsciously make. 
rect English soon becomes a HABIT. 

Mr. Cody's remarkable new invention, the 100% 
Self-Correcting Method, has already improved the 
English of more than 100,000 people. No useless 
rules, no tedious copying, no hard study. Only 15 
minutes a day required. 
HABIT of using correct English. Nothing like Mr. 
Cody's method has ever been used before! 

A new book, “How You Can Master Good English 
in 15 Minutes a Day,” is ready. It explains Mr. 
Cody's surprisingly easy method. Get a copy free 
and learn how to stop making embarrassing errors. 
You do not want others to judge you unfairly. 
Merely mail the coupon or a postal card. SHERWIN 
CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 1581 Searle Build- 
ing, Re Rochester, N. Y. 
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Master Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.” 
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Address 
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—and under the able leadership of 
Mercer Barnett aided and abetted 
every effort along these lines—long 
and protracted conferences took place 
with Browne and his attorneys and fin- 
ally an agreement was reached whereby 
Mr. Browne would dispose of all in- 
terest that he had in Kiwanis for a 
cash consideration of $17,500.00 
payment to be made in cash and pay- 
able by noon of the following day. 
This agreement had to be ratified by 
the convention and the convention sold 





| on it to the extent of securing from the 


| verted 


delegates in the course of the morning 
cash—check and an I.0.U. to make 
up the sum and then such paper con- 
into cash. Again our loyal 
friends in Birmingham came to our res- 
cue. If the funds were pledged they 
would take the paper and raise the 
cash, taking the guarantee of the or- 
ganization that the checks and I.0.U.’s 
would be redeemed. The agreement 
reached was approved by the conven- 
tion—the funds pledged—the individ- 





ual clubs and delegates giving their 
| checks and pledges for the amount 
| needed. The cash was turned over to 


| to no 


You learn by creating the | 


“How You Can | 


us by our Birmingham friends and the 
money paid before the time limit had 
expired and Kiwanis became a free and 
self directing organization—beholding 
one man and as such has re- 
mained to this day and may it so re- 
main for all the days to come. 

Out of the Birmingham Convention 
came our freedom, our solidarity and 


the leaders of the organization who 
carried to higher and higher heights 
during the reconstruction period. Our 


“We Trade” slogan gave way to our 
“We Build” and gradually we built up 


over the following years those ideals 
and objectives which Kiwanis and 
Kiwanians have so exemplified. Great 
and able leaders came to the fore— 
Perry Patterson — Henry Elliott - 

Mercer Barnett — Victor Johnson — 


Horace McDavid—speaking only of 
those who have passed to the Great Be- 
yond—men who stamped their leader- 
ship and organization ability on every 
phase of Kiwanis life. 
Kiwanis International, within 


two 
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years under the fiscal policy which had 
been adopted at the Birmingham Con- 
vention, paid back to the local clubs the 
funds that they had advanced for its 
redemption and laid the groundwork 
for the present financial basis, so that 
no man or club has ever had to help. 
Our parent body—Kiwanis Inter- 
national—was made free financially as 
well as democratic in its organization. 

The men elected to the Board of 
Trustees at Birmingham, with Henry 
Elliott as President, functioned to the 
highest degree. We tacitly agreed that 
every pronouncement of the Board 
both as to the policy of the organiza- 
tion, as well as purely administrative 
measures, should never be put into ef- 
fect except when every member of the 
Board was in agreement, and during all 
the years that it was my pleasure and 
privilege to serve on the Board this 
unwritten rule was not violated. I have 
always felt that it was this solidarity 
of purpose that made it possible for us 
to build up, in a short space of time, 
the strong, sound, philanthropic organ- 
ization that Kiwanis International is 
today. It made possible our under- 
privileged child work, our outstanding 
civic and business relations, our agri- 
cultural work and all the other under- 
takings of our organization. It built 
up the strength of our membership and 
made every man feel that he truly was 
a part of a great organization, which 
has made us all proud of our member- 
ship and to glory in this, our Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary. 

As I look back on these by-gone days 
and realize, as I must, the great amount 
of good that our organization has ac- 
complished, I can but give thanks to 
Him who is the Father of us all that I 
had an opportunity to play some part 
in this great drama of life and I give 
thanks that I had the pleasure and 
privilege of forming those undying 
friendships which my membership in 
Kiwanis has given me the pleasure of 
forming. 

To my fellow Kiwanians I would bid 
them to remember that the history of 
Kiwanis so far has been a glorious one 

—-to you who follow—keep it so. 


Kiwanis—The Beginning 
(From page 7) 


quired careful study and analysis to 
the end that those ideas which seemed 
to have dangerous tendencies be weed- 
ed out and eliminated and those which 
appeared to have definite constructive 
possibilities be nurtured and encour- 
aged. Thus Kiwanis became the de- 
liberate product of evolution, and the 
wisdom of the policy adopted cannot 
be questioned in the light of Kiwanis 
today. 

The growth of Kiwanis was neces- 
sarily slow during the first year or 
two, handicapped as it was by lack of 
funds with no paid employees, no office 
staff, Secretariat, and with little public 
knowledge of its aims, purposes and 
accomplishments and without experi- 


enced leadership. In spite of this Ki- 
wanis grew steadily and surely and 
the time of the Detroit Convention in 
1917, approximately seventy-five clubs 
had been established and were func- 
tioning. 

While but few remain who can re- 
call the all-important Cleveland Con- 
ference, many will remember the De- 
troit Convention. Among those who 
were at the Detroit Convention were 
Roe Fulkerson, editorial writer of the 
International Kiwanis Magazine, Vic- 
tor M. Johnson, and Henry Elliott who 
were later to become International 
presidents of Kiwanis. 

The sessions of the 1917 conven- 
tion were earnest and constructive and 
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many questions were sharply debated. 
As a result of action of the convention, 
there was appointed a committee to re- 
vise the constitution and _ by-laws. 
This committee was headed by Perry 
S. Patterson who later became Inter- 
national President, and which commit- 
tee made its report at the 1918 conven- 
tion held at Providence, Rhode Island. 

Such are a few of the highlights of 
the early days of Kiwanis International 


International Boundary Peace Tablets 


(From 


The first boundary tablet was erected 
by the Michigan Kiwanis District on the 
Ambassador Bridge between 


Boundary Tablets Erected 


Place 
Detroit, Michigan 
Ambassador Bridge 
St. Stephen, N. B, 
Calais, Maine 


International Bridge 


Windsor 
and Detroit and it was dedicated dur- 


Place of Dedication 


Jan. 22, 1935 


May 6, 1935 St. 


—not particularly spectacular but im- | 
portant nevertheless. Here is a glimpse | 
of a past, too rapidly becoming ob- 
scure; a few of the facts concerning 
the humble first years or babyhood of 
Kiwanis. They are submitted with no 
regrets and with pardonable pride in 
the results obtained. It is hoped they 
will be found interesting to those Ki- 
wanians of today in whose hands lie | 
the future destinies of a great and glor- 
ious Kiwanis. | 
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ing the Twentieth Anniversary Week 
of the organization. Since then other 
tablets have been erected as will be 
noted in the accompanying list: 





Erected by 


Michigan District 


Stephen, N. B., with co-op- 


eration of 12 clubs in Mari- 
time Division, Ontario-Que- 
bec-Maritime District, and 





Division IX of New England | 
District 
PortsHuron, Michigan July 2, 1935 Port Huron, Michigan, and | 
On river shore in Port Huron Sarnia, Ontario 
near path to ferry | 
Blaine, Washington April 25, 1936 Pacific-Northwest District 
Between American and Canadian 
Custom Houses 
3rady Field, shores of St. Mary’s July 12, 1936 Kiwanis Clubs of Sault Ste. | 
River, Sault Ste. Marie. Erected Marie, Michigan, and Sault 
on Ferry dock between the two Ste. Marie, Ontario 
Saults. | 
Roosevelt Bridge July 14, 1936 Ottawa, Canada, and Washing- 
Cornwall, Ontario ton, D.C. 
Fort Frances, Ontario Sept. 5, 1936 Illinois-Eastern Iowa District 
3oundary at International Falls 
Emerson, Manitoba Sept. 12, 1936 Winnipeg, Manitoba, and St. 
Paul, Minnesota 
International Peace Garden July 18, 1937 Western Canada and Minne- 
sota-Dakotas Districts 
Lacolle, Quebec July 22, 1937 New Jersey and Ontario-Que- 
bec-Maritime Districts 
Trout River, New York Aug. 24, 1937 Malone, New York, and Mon- | 
treal, Quebec, Clubs 
International Peace Gardens Oct. 25, 1937, at Nebraska-Iowa District 
Border between Killarney and Brandon, Man. 
St. John. Erected in the spring weekly meet. 
of 1938 ing of club. 
International Bridge June 8, 1938 Duluth, Minnesota, and Port | 


Pigeon River, Canadian side 


Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Paterson, B. C. June 


Buffalo, New York 
In Front Park, near entrance to 
Peace Bridge 


Canadian entrance to Interna- 

tional Rift Bridge on Wellesley 
Island, Thousand Islands, Oppo- 
site Collins Landing 


Aug. 


July 14, 1938 


July 1, 1939 


18, 1939 


Arthur-Fort William, Ontario 
Louisiana-Mississippi District 


4, 1939 -acific-Northwest District 

Kiwanis Clubs of Fifth Divi- 
sion, New York District and 
Division II, Ontario-Quebec- | 
Maritime District 


Division 3, New York District 
Division 5, Ontario - Quebec - 
Maritime District 














trated. 
name appear on reverse side of charm. 
Ring has title, time of service, Club 
mame and recipient’s initial carved 
into the stone. 
Gold filled charm $4.50, 
$21.00. 





Your President has given 
you his time for the past 
year and would value a 
memento such as_ the 
watch charm or ring illus- 
Recipient’s name and Club 


10K gold charm $7.50, 
10K ring 


Place order through Kiwanis 
International or direct from 


Cc. K. Grouse Company, 
Bruce Avenue, 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 

















Get Axel Christensen 
POPULAR SPEAKER 
HUMORIST-PIANIST 


for your banquet or ladies’ night 
and be guaranteed an evening of 
laughter and entertainment. Terms 
very reasonable. Write 


Axel W. Christensen 
306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Or Telephone Harrison 5670 





SO YOURE GOING.TO 
ST. LOUIS/ STAY AT. 

for) 

Hotel Ikennox 
(TS RIGHT DOWNTOWN, 
GOOD PARKING... AND 

MAN, WHAT SERVICE! 


ALL ROOMS WITH BATH—RADIO RECEPTION 





FINE AND DANDY 


A cheerful lot are our 
hundreds of employees 
— not mechanical ser- 


vants. They'll make your 


stay the more enjoyable. 


Emil Eitel 
Karl Eitel 
Roy Steffen 


IM THE 
HEART OF 
CHICAGO 


UAARCK 


HOTEL-CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH no LA SALLE 


NO 
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THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


The Kiwanis Blueprint 


(From page 29) 


chine but rather an organization which has a spirit or soul. 
This idealism is definitely emphasized in our Constitu- 
tional objects: “To give primacy to the human and spiritual 
rather than to the material values of life,” “To encourage 
the daily living of the Golden Rule in all human relation- 
hips,” “To promote the adoption and the application of 
higher social, business and professional standards,” “To co- 
operate in creating and maintaining that sound public 
opinion and high idealism which make possible the increase 
of righteousness, justice, patriotism, and good will.” 
Through its first twenty-five years, Kiwanis has built a 
service organization in fact as well as name. Its clubs are 
not social clubs although no groups enjoy better and finer 
ocial times; neither are they luncheon clubs for their eating 
together is to enrich the fellowship of the members; neither 
are they branches of a general fraternity even though those 
in no organization share in a choicer brotherhood. The clubs 
are built in order to serve their towns and cities by assisting 
to make them better communities in which to live and labor 
with greater joy and satisfaction. 
There can be no greater basis for assurance in the future 
stability and significant community service of Kiwanis than 
that the Kiwanis blueprint shall be followed. While objec- 


tives from year to year may change and the activities under- 
taken by clubs may be in different fields, there can be no 
doubt that so long as Kiwanis clubs mean groups of rep- 
resentative business and professional men in cities and towns 
bound together in fellowship for voluntary service and 
leadership in behalf of their respective communities and 
inspired and empowered by a practical idealism we can be 
certain that every city and town in which Kiwanis clubs now 
exist and in which they may be built in the future, will wel- 
come and value Kiwanis. 

Our leaders and members should make certain that they 
build in accord with this Kiwanis blueprint both to achieve 
in the largest way in service and leadership for better com- 
munities and also to make certain that Kiwanis has a perma- 
nent and valuable place in community life. The second 
quarter century of Kiwanis will then record even greater 
progress and achievement than that being celebrated on this 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary. 
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was a school trustee, had pioneered in 
establishing vocational training, was 
prominent in fraternal circles, a direc- 
tor of the New Brunswick Protestant 





$i. Stag Night Stories, $1 


STUNTS PLAYS |; ‘Best C lub and Lodge 
Stunts Ladies 
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National Reference Library 
2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio w 








<= SPEAKER’S DESK 


” i ee > 


- 

™ For use on banquet 

tables, etc. he 

front, 18” high, 
18” deep. 


A piece of furniture 
that most every club 
needs for the conven- 
ience of speakers. 

Desk is built with shelf for extra papers, books, 





etc Finished with rubber cushion corners. They 
are finished plain, so that club or organization can 
paint tain or ename! them in colors to match 
ir club room furnishings at a very nominal 
expense. These desks are made only as ordered 
and require 2 to 4 days for delivery 
EACH, $4.50 


Sccretary’s Catalog Now Ready 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
505 S. Wells St. Chicago 














Orphans’ Home and Treasurer of his 
Anglican church. 

Chester S. Bavis, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, was lieutenant governor in 
1932, and president of his club in 1930. 


Robert L. Hughes, Jr., 
ida, past president. 

George Finnegan, Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, past president. 

Dr. P. H. Chadwick, Rushville, 
ana, past president. 

Dr. Will H. Moore, Valley City, North 
Dakota, past president. 

William Carrick, Whitinsviile, 
Massachusetts, past president. 

John I, Allen, Peterborough, 
past president. 

Hugh R. Johnston, 
past president. 

Robert M. McKibben, Kent, Ohio, past 
president. 


Bartow, Flor- 


Indi- 


Ontario, 


Cairo, Illinois, 


All rooms 


—~ with both 
’ 


radio 


reception 














Where to STOP 
When You GO 


N.H.M.HOTELS 


New Yorker, New York 
Belmont Plaza, New York 
Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
Netherland-Plaza, 
Adolphus, Dallas 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 


Congress, Chicago 


National Hotel Management Company, Inc. 


RALPH HITZ, PRESIDENT 


Cincinnati 








| Announcement has been received of 
the death at Connellsville of Peter R. 
Weimer, past governor of the Pennsyl- 
vania District. 
| Kiwanis were active and constructive 
| and his records of achievements extend 
| through that great district. He was ac- 

tive in his own club, Connellsville, and 

additionally served as lieutenant gover- 
|} nor during 1935, 1936 and 1937. He 
was governor in 1938. It was said of 
Peter Weimer that he believed that hold- 
ing office in Kiwanis was not only a 
high honor but an exacting duty. 

e 


charter member of the 
John, New Bruns- 





Tom H. Carter, 
Kiwanis Club of St. 


wick, and its secretary since 1929, died 
suddenly November 18. He was 73 | 
years old. He was very active in Ki- | 


wanis work and had received valuable 
| early training in the business world. He 


John N. Zimmerman, Effingham, IIli- 
nois, past president. 
A. C. Kistler, Niles, Ohio, past presi- 
ie : dent. 
Peter Weimer’s years in : : 
: J. A. Hackney, Jellico, Tennessee, 


past president. 

Dr. Samuel A. Zimmerman, 
City, North Dakota, 

Lee Montgomery, 
president 

Harry H. Westbay, 
past president 

Frank H. Stedman, Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, past president 

Ralph P. Harrison, Richmond, 


Valley 
past president. 
Sedalia, Missouri, 


Monett, Missouri, 


Vir- 


ginia, past president 
Floyd N. High, Van Nuy 


past president 


s, California, 





NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.75 
It’s accurate, qui, 





teed. Price $3.75 delivered. 


ed. 
J. “GASSETT & CO., Dept. 3 
Box 302, Altadena, California 
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A Money-Making Opportunity 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 
A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 




















Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
tadio. Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 
from one industry to another, 

Now another change is taking place. An old established industry—an integral 
and important part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work better—more reliably —AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not required very long: for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 





EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—*‘Since I have been operating (just a little 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of one 
thousand dollars profit for one month.’* A Connecticut man 
writes he has woh * $55.00 in a single day’s time. Texas man 
nets over $300-in less than a week's time. Space does not per- 
mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 
in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 
right kind of man. One man with us has already made over 
a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $5 to $60 

r sale and more. A great deal of this business was repeat 
Seianes. Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
business men as former bankers, executives of businesses— 
men who demand only the highest type of opportunity and 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field inwhichto make his start and develophis future. 


and show earnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 


Not a ‘‘Gadget’’— 
Not a “‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelty—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
probably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
dreamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don't have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the money is usually being spent right at that very 
moment—and the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your prospect 
a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has expense of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business ead well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actual cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically. every line of business and every 
section of the country is represented by these field reports 
which hammer across dazzling, convincing money-saving 


a which hardly any. business man can fail to 
tand, 











Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.83 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,167.00. The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar's worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 
percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to ‘‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. Ie 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually produce enough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for 4 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that is a 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don't delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it right 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. Address 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept. 4043-A, Mobile, Ala. 


inne: 
RUSH FOR EXCLUSIVE 
I TERRITORY PROPOSITION 
i F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres, 
| Dept. 4048-A, Mobile, Ala. 
Without obligation to me, send me full inf 
} mation on your proposition, 
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